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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted utilizing new adult Interstate 
Distributive Education Curriculum Consortium (IDECC) curriculum 
materials to evaluate through experimental research the effectiveness 
of IDECC systematic teaching approach. The study was 
quasi-experimental involving two levels of treatment: (1) the adult 
IDECC teaching approach and (2) the postsecondary traditional 
teaching approach, sixteen classes were randomly selected from a 
population of thirty volunteer sites- The IDECC approach utilized 
selected adult IDECC competency-based materials as their unit of 
instruction- The traditional instructors developed lesson plans as 
their instructional material within a workshop setting- Findings 
based on analysis of covariance by regression utilizing forty-eight 
sources of variance indicated that five sources of variance made a 
significant contribution: school, student educational level by 
student education level, student occupational experience by student 
occupational experience, teaching approach- by student past 
participation in distributive education programs, and student age by 
student occupational experience. (Appended material includes a unit 
of instruction out^^ine, objectives and resources utilized in the 
stud?, pretest and posttest questionnaires, and the IDECC ' 
instructor's material,) (LEA) 
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CHAPTSR 1 

INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND OF THB STUDY 

..The Interstate Distributive Education Curriculum Consortiua UDECC) 
is an organization of twenty-three states that develops compatency-based 
curriculuB materials for distributive education basec. upon tasks 
performed in over 100 occupations within the field of marketing and 
distributio;j. 1^6 basic system was developed in the early 1970 's. 

The original IDBCG system consisted of 500 Learning Activity Eackages 
(laps) based upon the 983 competencies identified in a study completed ^ 
by Lucy Crawford (1967), "A Competency Pattern Approach to Curriculum 
Construction in Distributive Teacher Bducation." Each UP contained the 
following components: 

1, Pretest 

2, Objectives 

3, Learning Activities 

4, Handouts (learning resources) 

5, Learning Manager's Guide 

6, Pretest Key 

7, posttest 

' 8, . Posttest Key 
WUliams (1977) reported; 

The Consortium adopted an evaluation model for the field 
testing of learning activity packets (Lucas et al,. 1976, P- 2). 
Instruments were designed for measuring student achievement in aji 



.competencies, and. s tudent /teaohar attitudes toward the LAP Z 
^ . melihod' of instruc'Uon. Specifically, information was 

gathered regarciing ID£CC system use in terms of:' ^ 

.effectiveness, efficiency, adequacy of learning activities, LAP 
format, facility, congruence between objectives and test 
,4 ' questions, availability of reading resources, educational- 

enfranchisement, a comparison of..LAF instruction to traditional 
instruction, adequacy of oojectives, time factors, clarity 
of directions, student In.terest level, and student /teacher- 
attitudes' toward LAPa. Analysis >9f the data reveal'ed a high 
degree of success for the LAP method of instruction (Lucas . ^ 
et al,, 19?^*, p. 2). The field-test study provided input for 
final revisions of the learning activity packets, (p. 3) 

Although information concerning effectiveness of the LAPs and comparison 

of -^AP instruction to traditional instruction was gathered through the- 

field test procels, experimentation was not involved. ' . 

In 1976, IljBCq was awarded a grant under U.3.0<.]£. ^art $ to adapt 

the original IDBCC system to the adult, and other levels. The , project, - 

entitled Devglopwent and Validation of Competency-Based Instructional 

1; 

Systems for Adult. Post-Secondary. Special Needs,, Xnd Entrepreneurs hip 

Via the IDSCC System , was- completed in i'*arch, 1978. 

This study was conducted to evaluate through experimental research the 

effectiveness of the a^ul^ IDSCC* systematic teaching approacn. This study^ 

* 

was intended "to compare student , achievement resulting from learning by 
the IDECC systematic ..teaching approach to the student ; achievement oolained 
by the traditional teaching approach. 

Need and Purpose for the Study 

In February, 1978, the IDSCC executive commi:,tee adopted the following 
<^. _ ^ ' 

mission ^s^ateraent: 

\ The role of IDECC is to develop and disseminate systematic 
approaches for planning, organizing, --directing and . evaluating 
distributive education curricula for specif ic* occupations in 
marketing and distrioution. Further, IDSCC curricula will , 
oe ccnipetency-oased— including materials for testing, 
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content docuaents,' learning activities, behavioral 
objectives and related' support materials. 

In accordance with this mission and in order to provide the most effective 
competency-based materials for adult dintributive education possible, 
a study was needed to determine the effectiveness of the newly-adapted 
IDBCC system at the adulv level. Do students enrolled in adult distri- 
'butive education courses learn better by using the adult IDSCC 
systematic approach? To answer this question, a comparison of achieve- 
nei^-was made between the adult IDECC^ systematic approach and the tradi- 
tional approabh of instruction. - 

• A thorough review of the literature, including mechanized information 
system searches through ERIC and Computeriaed Dissertation Abstracts, 
uncovered no research that compared- Instructional approaches in adult 
distributive education. 

The purpos.e of this study =was to provide information to IMCCi Inc. 
for use in improving future curriculum development and s^tematic proee- 
dures in the area of adult distributive education. Furthermore, this 
informatior ij© of use in future efforts to improve .adult learning 
activity packages, especially, the adult IDECC syste(matic approach of x 
instruction, • '• 

V 

S tateaent of the Pvoblem i 

r 

This study was designed to investigate the following primary research 
question: Does teaching approach, after controlling for school effect 
and sel^(^ted student variaoles, contribute significantly to student 
achievement based on a measure of knowledge of employee training, 
evaluation, and motivation? If the answer to this question is yes. will 
there be a significant difference between the achievement of adult 
students who learn by the adult IDECC systematic teaching approach and 

11 



adult 8tttd«nts who learn by tfie traditional teaching approach? ^ 
Furthermore, this study was designed' to investigate the following 
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secondary research' questions : 

1. What proportion of the variance of student achievement is 
accounted for by the following sources of variance? • 

^ a 

Variable Xi : Teaching Approach 
Student Ability 
Student Sex 
Student Age 

Student Educational Level 
Student Occupational Sxperience 
Student Previous Training in Staployee Training, 
Evaluation, and Motivation ' . 
Student Supervisory and/or Managerial Sxperience 
/ Variable X^: Student Employment Status 

Type Student (preparatory or supplementary) 
Past Participation in Distributive, Education 
Programs 
Variable X2^2* School 

Variable ^ by X^ : Student Ability by Student Sex 

student Ability by Student Age 
Student Ability by Student Educational Level 
Student Ability by Student Occupational 
Experience 

Student Ability by Student Ability 
Student Age by Student Age 
Educational Level by Student Educational 
Level 

13 



Variable X^: 
Variable 
Variable X^^; 
Variable X^: 
Variable..X5: 
Variable X^ 

Variable X3: 
Variable X^: 
Variable H^Qi 
Variable yi^^i'i 



Variable X2 by X^ 
Variable X^ by X^ 
Variable by X^ 



Variable by Xg 
Variable X^ b> X^ 
Variable X^ by X3 



Variable X5 by : 
Variable Xg by Xg : 

Variable X^ by Xg : 

Variable X^ by X^ : 

Variable X^ oy X^ : 

Variable X^ by : 

Variable X^ by X^ : 

Variable X^ by X^ : 

Variable X^ by Xg : 

Variable X^ by X^ : 

Variable X^ by X^^: 

Variable X^ by X^^: 

Variable X^ by Xg : 

Variable X^ by X^ s 
Variable X^ by X^^: 
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Student Occupational Kxperience 
by Student Occupational iiocperience 
Student Supervisory and /or Managerial 
Experience by Student Supervisory and/or 
Managerial Experience 
Teaching Approach by Student Ability 
Teaching Approach by Student Sex 
Teaching Approach by Student Age 
Teaching Approach by Student Educational 
Level 

Teaching Approach by Student Occupational 
Experience 

Teaching Approach by Student Previous 
Training >n Onit 

Teaching Approach by Student Supervisory 

and/or Managerial Experience 

Teaching Approach by Student Bnployment 

Status 

Teaching Approach by Type Student 
(Supplementary or preparatory) 
Teaching Approach by Student Past Parti- 
cipation in Distributive Education Programs 
Student Ability by Student-Supervisory 
and/or Managerial Experience 
Student Ability by Student Bniployment Status 
Student Ability by Type Student 
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Variable by Xj^ » 

Variable by X^ : 

Variable X^ by Xg : 

Variable X^ by X^ : 

Variable X^ by X^ : 

Variable X^ by Xg : 

Variable X^ by X^ : 

Variable X^ by X^ : 

Variable X^ by : 

Variable X^ by Xg : 

Variable X^ by X^^ : 

Variable X^ by Xg : 

Variaole Xr, by Xg : 

Variable X^ by X^qI 



Student Sex by Student Age 

Student Sex by Student Occupational 

^perienoe 

Student Sex by Student Superviso.-y 

and /or Managerial Experience 

Student Age by Student Bducational Level 

Student Age by Student Occupational 

Sxperience 

Student Age by Student Supervisory and/or 

Managerial Sxperience 

Student Age by Student Smployment Status 

Student Bducational Level by Student 

Occupational Experience 

Student Bducational Level by Student 

Previous Training in the Unit 

Student Bducational Level by Student 

Supervisory and/or Managerial Experience 

Student Occupational Experience by Student 

Previous Training in tl» Unit 

Student Occupational Sxperience by Student 

Supervisory and/or Managerial iSxperience 

Student Previous ^'raining in the Unit by 

Student Supervisory and/or Managerial 

Experience 

Student Occupational Experience by 
Type Student 
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2, iihich of the above variabiaa contribute aignificantiy 

to the achievement of adult students based on a measure of 
their knowledge of employee training, evaluation, and 
motivation? 

Assumptions 

Assumptions upon which this study were based are as follows ; 

1. The subjects were administered the study's instruments and answered 
them Independently, without the aid of resources or classmates. 

2. The subjects were provided either the experimental or traditional 
treatment as prescribed and explained to the instructors. 

3. The student competency records were completed accurately by the 
instructors using the adult IDECC systematic approach. 

The IDECC learning activity package pretests and posttests were valid 
and reliable. 

Delimitations of the itudy 

This study involved two approaches to instruction, the IDBCC systemati 
approach and the traditional approach. The IDKCC system may be defined 
as the steps a student follows to learn the competencies determined as 
necessary to perform in a specified occupation. For purposes of this 
study, the IDBCC system was delimited to exclude the process of 
identifying required competencies. The treatment only included the adult 
IDSCC systematic approach of instruction used to teach the same ten 
competencies to ail students in the experimental group. Competencies 
based upon individual career objectives were not determined but, rather, 
all experimental group students were-.involved in learning the same 
competencies. 

Furthermore, even though the adult IDECC system at the time of the 
study had materials to develop 983 competencies; this study was delimited 
to the develooment of ten competencies. * 

15 



The 983 competencies, upon which the adult IDSCC system are based 
include competencies within the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
dooiains. This study involved only the cognitive domain. Competencies 
within the affective and psychomotor domains were not included. 

The control group of this study received the instruction by use of 
the traditional approach. The scope of traditional teaching i,n adult 
distributive education that was to be considered as tht control treatment 
was determined by the control group instructors. Traditional teaching 
was defined as an approach that uses the following methods and techniques 
to convey information to a group of students: lectures, discussion, case 
studies, handouts, visuaJ presentations using transparencies, role playing, 
and exercises. Traditional teaching was considered as a highly structured 
approach that is narrow, specific, and cime-oriented based upon the topib. 
Little or no testing is common and grading is based upon attendance by 
the student. The control treatment was delimited to the above definition. 

Although adult distributive education courses include a wide range 
of subjects and types of organization, this study only used courses that 
normally provided instruction in the unit selected as t'.ie content to be 
taught. 

Since the investigators were mostly interested in cognitive achieve- 
ment of the students in terms of knowlodge, student and instructor 
attitudes towai'd the instructional approach were, not determined. 

This study was not meant to be an evaluation of the entire adult 
IDSCC system. It was a first attempt at determining the effectiveness 
of the adult IDSCC systematic approach of instruction which involves the 
xise of selected adult learning activity packages consisting of pretests, 

16 
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objectives, learning activities, iratructional materials, and 
posttests as a systematic procedure to assist adult students in 
learning competencies* 

Limitations of the Study 

Six limitations confronted this study. First, the population of the 
study was those adult distributive education classes which were 
available to the researchers. In other words, interested instructors 
volunteered to participate in the study, i^ndom selection occurred from 
those classes taught by the volunteer instructors. Therefore, the findings 
can only be generalized to the volunteer classes from which the sample 
was drawn. The study was limited to the extent that the classes may 
not be representative of the population of adult distributive 
education classes. 

Another limiting factor was that subjects were not randomly assigned 
to classes. However, the intact classes were randomly assigned to groups 
and treatments. Furthermore, based upon the independent variable of entry 
knowledge of subject matter included in the study, the classes were 
found to be homogeneous based on a pretest. 

Third, even though the research study pretest and research study 
posttes+ were examined for content validity and even though the 
reliability of these two instruments was studied, the results of the 
study are limited to the degree to which the responses were accurate and 
truly reflected the knowledge of the content held by the respondents. 

Fourth, the study is limited to the truthfulness of the instructors' 
and students' answers to the questions on the Iiistrujtor ^Questionnaire 
and Student Questionnaire, respectively. 
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Although the Quick Word Test has been studied for validity and 
reliabiUty, this study was limited to the extent that the Quick Word 
Test accurately reflects the general mental ability of the subjects. 

A final limitation of this study was that the results are valid 
only to the extent that the learning activity package pretests and 
posttests are valid and reliable instruments. 
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Definition of Terma 



Adult IDfiCC System: the strategy and supportive documents and procedures 
developed for distributive educators nationally to initiate and 
aainUin the IDKCC instructional system in adult prograias 
(Broadnax, et al«, 1978). 

Adult IDSCC systematic approach: a procedxire for developing a competency 
tl^t entails the use of an adult Learning Activity Package. The 3tu4ent 
is administered a LAP pretest. If he/she passes the pretest, it is 
assumed that the student has that competency and does not continue 
the LAP. If not. the student does a learning activity, after which 
she/he completes a posttest. If successful, the student goes on to 
the next UP. If not. another learning activity is attempted. This 
cycle is continued until the posttest is passed. 

Cognitive domain:' that area of learning which deals with student knowledge 
(as opposed to attitudes or skills).- It one of three learning 
domains into which UPs objectives are categorized (Williams, et ai.. 
1978). 

Competency: a skill, knowledge, or attitude required for a person to 
perform a 'task. 

Competency-based instruction: instruction based on actual competencies . 
required for a specific occupation (as opposed to subject-matter 
based curriculum). • 

Human Subject Clearance: the procedure that assesses the role of the 
subject of a research study and detei-mines whether provisions ha/e 
been made for the protection of the subjects ' rights and welfare. 

IDSCC: The Interstate Distributive Education Curriculum Consortium is 

an organization of 23 states that develops and disseminates systematic 
approaches for planning, organizing, directing, and evaluating 
distributive education curricula for specific occupations in marketing 
and distribution. IDSCC curricula is oompetency-based and includes 
materials for testing, content documents, learning activities, 
behavioral objectives and related support materials. 

Instructional materials: materials included in a Learnl.ng Activity 

Package that accompany a learning activity. These tAy include hand- 
outs, transparency masters, detailed instructions, self-checks, etc. 

Instructor questionnaire: questions asked of the instructors in order 
to obtain demographic data for analysis purposes. 

LAP posttest: provided in each LAP, the posttest is designed to measure 
the student's mastery of the given objective after he/she has 
complet«*d appropriate learning activities. 
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LAP pretest: the pr^l^eat is intended to identify those students who 
have the adequate knowledge, a^ttitude. or skill and do not. 
therefore, need to complete a learning activity (ios). 

Learning activities: written or perforoanoe exercises which develop 
attitude, knowledge, and/or skill competencies. 

Learning activity package or coopetency package: a collection of materials 
designed to provide training toward a career goal in a distributive 
occupation. Sach individual LAP contains a pretest, objectives, 
learning aeti^ties, instructional auiterials, post test, and test keys. 
These oaterials are designed to fulfill the objectives written fron 
the coopetency stateuents. 

Learning manager: the term refers to a new role for the traditional 

D.£. Coordinator - that of an individual who organl<.oti atid coordinates 
learning experiences for the student. The role of instructor as a 
"disseminator of knowledge** is greatly reduced. 

Objective: a s(pecific statement which specifies the exact behavior or 
.performance expected of a student. 

Quick ^ord Test: a measure of verbal intelligence consisting of 100 
multiple-choice vocabulary items developed by £dgar F. Borgatta and 
Raymond J. Corsini. 

, Reliability; if a test has reliability, it will measure the same set of 
objects repoatadly and get similar results (Kerllnger, 1973, p. ^2), 

Research Study losttest: -the collection of -est items developed by the 
researchers that was administered to all students in the study in 
order to determine the achievement of the control .and experimental 
groups. 

Research Study Pretest: the collection of test items developed by the 
researchers that was administered to all students in the study in 
order to determine equivalence of the experimental and control 
groups . 

Student Competency Record: a listing of the competencies used in the 
experimental treatment of the study, which includes space for the 
learning manager and/or student to indicate whether or not the student 
passed the LAP pretest and which learning activities were completed 
by the student. 

Student Questionnaire: questions asked of the students in order to obtain 
demographic data for analysis purposes. 

Traditional approach: the approach that uses the following methods and 
techniques to convey information to the group of students: lectures, 
discussion, case studies, handouts, visual presentations using 
transparencies, role playing, and exercises. This highly structured 
approach is narrow, specific, and time->oriented based upon the 
topic. In adult classes, little or no testing is common and grading 
is often based upon attendance by the student. 
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Traditional lesson piaru a plan developed by the instructors of 

the sites selected for the traditional approach that included the 
unit title, objective, introduction, meth^ri, learnirg activity, 
resources, and' summary for the teaching of a topic or objective. 

Unit of instruction: the content, or subject matter, used for the 

treatments of this study. One list of objectives was used lor the 
experimental and control treatments. The title of the unit w£.s. 
"Employee Training, Svaluation, and Motivation." 

Validity: a test is considered valid if it measures what it is supposed 
to measure (i.e., the objectives). 
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CHAPTER 2 ^ 

% 

H5TU0DS 'AND PEOCfiDURSS 

Definition of Treatment 

The experinental study involved two levels of treatment: (a) the 
adult tradi,tional teaching approach and (b) the adult IDBCC systeaatio 
teaching approach. IDSCC was the experimental group and traditional 
was the control group. 

Adult IDSCC Systematic Approach - gxper laental Group 

The idult IDBCC systematic approach is a competency-based system of 
instruction based on a research study conducted by Lucy Crawford (196?) 
under a y.3.0.B, grant in 196.7. . The original IDSCC system consisted of 
identified attitudes, knowledge and skUl competencies - for 69 occupations 
in seven ocpupational areas. The student selects a desired occupation, 
and develops the competencies required to reach the goal. The systematic 
teaching approach for developing these competencies provides a learning 
activity p^ckaje which consists of a pretest, objectives for developing 
the competency, learning activities, handouts, and a posttest. The 
instructor becomes a learning manager as the students develop needed 
competencies at their own pace througH the system shown in Figure 1. 

Traditional Aaorpach - Control Group 

The traditional approach as defined by the traditional instructor 
participants of the study possesses the following characteVistics : 

.11* 
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Figure 1. A flowchart of the IDECC 

systematic teaching approach. 
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(a) highly structured," (b) narrow, (c) apedflv , (d) tioe- 
oriented, (e) little or no testing, (f) grading based upon student 
atterdance, (g) uses the following methods and techniques to convey 
information (instructional content) to a group of students: lec+;ures,. 
discussion, c%3e studies, handouts, visual presentations using trans- 
parencies, role playing, and exercises (i.e., project^, reading ^ 
assigments). ^ • ' 

Selection of Content 

The selection of the content for instruction in the study was based 
on the following procedures; (a) insti-uctors of sites volunteering to be 
candidates for finals selection were contacted to deteraine the cours.es 
which would be taught, in those sites in the spring (see population and 
sample section for selection of sites), (b) sites which were teaching 
similar courses were placed in a pool, (G),an outline consisting of topics 
pertaining to employee training, evaluation, and motivation was devised 
based on similar courses such as personnel management, management, super- 
vision, etc, (see Appendix A for outline); (d; the outline was sent to 
those sites which were placed in the pool and (e) sites which could teach 
the content in their course during the spring were identified as final 
candidates for random selection. 

Development of Instructional Materials 

IDSCC instructional materials . The instructional materials for the 
experimental group were 10 competency packages which were adapted .from 
the original IDECC system to the adult level in the area of employee 
training, evaluatiori, and motivation. The experimental group was to 
utilize the 10 learning activity packages while following the systematic 



tettchtdg approach of the IDSCC system (see Appendix fl foi' reference 

information). ^ 

^ Traditional inst::"iGtional materials. The traditional instructional 
materials for the unit "Employee Training, Evaluation, and Motivation," 
were developed by the instructors of the sites randomly assigned to 
utilize the traditional teaching approach. A workshop was held previous 
to the experiment for the traditional instructors. The unit outline, 
objectives, and resources were presented to the instructors .for the 
development. of the lesson, plans for instruction of the unit. Objectives 
aai resources were identical to ithose used by the adult IDECfi experimental 
group (see Appendix C for objectives and resource list), irfithin the ^ ^. 
workshop structure, each instructor was responsible for a segment of the 
unit by developing a" lesson' plan. AU the lesson plans were approved by 
a consensud of the instructors. Handouts, transparencies and case studies 
were identified and developed as supporting materials to the^nit (see 
Appendix T for leas on plans and supporting materials). 

Teaching Procedures 

■ IDSCC teaching procedures . The IDECC teaching procedures for the 
unit followed the adult IDSCC systematic approach. Each st-uaent took the^ 
pretest before being exposed to an activity. . The pretest determined the ^ 
need for the student to develop the competency. If the student demon- 
strated the competency by passing the pretest, the student moved on to the 
pretest of the next competency ' and the same procedure followed. If the 
results of the pretest determined the need for the student to develop the 
competency, the, student and/or instructor selected the learning activity 
and the student proceeded to develop the competency by completing a 
selected learning activity. Once the student had developed the competency 
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a? deterained by oastary of the posttast/^the studant moved to 

the next competeiicy and repeated the procedures, iiiach student maintained 

i» • , • 

a conpetency record which indicated: (a) pass or no pass on the pretest* 

(b) activities completed if any, "and Ac) the tinje it took to complete 

the^ required oonponents of the package « 

Traditional teaching- orocedured" . The procedures for teaching the 
traditional groups folloi^ed the definition of traditional teaching as 
established by the .instructors of 'the traditional sites (see \ihe 
section of this, chapter entitled, Traditional Aoorokch « Control Group) . 

As previously described, the' instructors taught the,un^t utilising 
the same lesson plans which were developb^ inj^he workshop. The methods 
used for presenting the lessons wert^ those which were representative of 
traditipnal teaching as defined by the instructors. "Each traditional 
instructor used th^ techniques for presenting the lesson which was 
specified in the lesson plan. 

, Population ajad Sample • 

• The population for this experimental study was identified by 
contacting the state supervisor of distributive education for each of 
the fifty states and requesting the recommendation of potential' experimental 
sites (seei Appendix D for letter and reference form). Once these sites 
were identified, letters were sent to 6? instjractors explaining the 
study and soliciting their possible participation (see Appendix s. for 
instructor letter and response form). Volunteer sites were then - 
contacted to determine the feasibility of implementing the proposed unit 
of instruction into^ their course to be taught in the sp.-ing of 1978. 
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Thirty sitos indicated they could implement the unit into their course 
of study and thus became the population for the study (see Appendix F for 
1 tter and response form to instructors who wished to participate in 
the study). Therefore, l6 sites were randomly selected from the 30 
sites, with one class from each site involved in the study. These intact 
classes made up the original sample for the study. Once the sites were 
selected, the classes were assigned to groups one^ and two ^by randomly 
drawing eight sites for the first group and the remaining sites made up 
the second group. A flip of a 'doin determined which method of teaching 
would be assigned to group one, IDECC became group one and traditional 
was group two. The study is quasi- experimental with the student as the 
unit of analysis. It was necessary to utilize the student as the unit 
of analysis due to the low number of available sites. The design of the 

. Study explained later in this chapter, accounts for the effect of the school 
on intact classes. The findings can be generalized only to the 30 sites 
from which the classes were randomly selected. Instructors were informed 

* by mail as to the results of the random selectY" process (see Appendix Q). 
Fifteen of the randomly selected sixteen sites completed ail 
requirem-.nts of the study. One site in the experimental group was unable 
to complete the study because of problems occurring at . the site. The 
research study pretests, general mental ability tests, instructor's 
questionnaire, and student questionnaires were received by the researchers 
from this site. However, the research study posttests -and student 
competency records were nrt received even though the site's instructor 
was contacted frequently in an attempt to receive the necessary 
materials from the site. This site was elimiri^ted from the study based 
Upon lack of response. 
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Develoowent of Research 3tudy Pretest a nd Poattest 

Content of Study's Pretest and Posttest 

The content of the research study pretest and posttest was oased on 
the objectives from the iO competencies for the unit, '"Smployee Training, 
Svaiuation, and Motivation." Specifically, content vas deriv<sd from the 
resources identified for both treatment groups. Therefore, 6? questions on 
the topic of employee training, evaluation, and motivation were developed 
in multiple choice format with three choices for each question (see 
Appendix H for master list of multiple choice test qua^stions). A panel of 
distrioutive education curriculum specialists reviewed \the questions for • 
clarity, A panel of test construction experts reviewed the instruments 
for content validity and clarity. Based upon the review, revisions were 
m&de. 

t 

Research Study Pretest 

Teit questions were sorted according to objectives. Approximately 

equal number of questions were drawn for each objective resulting in a 

total of > multiple choice questions for the research study pretest. 
' The purpose of the pretest was to determine if the experimental and 

-coptrol groups were equivalent in their previous knowledge of employee 
/ training, evaluation, and motivation (see Appendix I for pretest), 

Research Study Posttest 

"Once the pretest was administered, each item on the pretest was 
' analysed for discriminatory power. Those items showing the most 
discrimination were used in conjunction with the remaining test items in 
the original pool from jJhich the pretest was drawn to ma^e up a 3^ item 
research study posttest (see Appendix J for posttest). fi.ach posttest 
score was used as the dependent variable that is a measure of achievement 
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in the student's knowledge of employee training, evaluation, and 
aotivatirn. 

Developaent of Instructor and Student Questionnaires 

Questionnaires were developed to obtain demographic data on both 
the instructor and the students who were Involved in the study. The 
variables identified through the questionnaire were used for des- 
criptive purposes. In addition, the student variables were analyzed in 
relation to the posttest scores to determine which student variables 
contributed significantly to the posttest scores. 

Instructor Questionnaire 

The instructor questionnaire consisted of questions which allowed for 
description of the foUowing variables (see Appendix K for instructor 
questionnaire) : 

1, Age 

2, isaucational level 

3, Full-Time Bmployment 

if, rears of Teaching Bxperience 

5. iears'of Occupational Experience 

6. Major Area of Study 

7. Years of Teacliing Adult Courses 

Student Questionnaire 

The variables of interest for analysis pertaining to the studenti. 
consisted of the following characteristics (see Appendix L for student 
questionnaire): 
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!• 3ftx 
2. Age 

3« Sduoational level 
' 4-« Xears of Occupational SxperiBnce 

5. Previous Training in the Area of Bmployee Training, 
SvaluAtion, and Motivation 

6. Xearsi of Supervisory and Managefflent Sxperience 
7* SDSployment Status 

. 8, Type Student (Preparatory or Supplementary) 
9, Past Participation in Distributive Education Programs 

Develoqaent of Student Competency Records 

Competency records were maintained by the experimental group 
instructors for each student involved in classes using the adult IDSCC 
systematic approach. The coc.petency record listed the ten competencies 
involved in the study. The instructor indicated if the student passea the 
pretest or which learning acti"il.ies the student completed. Furthermore, 
space was provided for the instructor to note the time involved for the 
student to complete the competency package, (see ,\pp.9ndix M for 
competency record). 

Selection of General Mental Ability Test 
jit was desired to determine the general mental aoility of the 

students involved in the study in order to analyze the effect of the student 

general mental ability on the posttest score. 

A thorough review of the literature was conducted in order to find 

a general ability test appropriate for use in this study. The following 

criteria were used in the selection of an adequate ability test: 
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1. tho test should be appropriate for use with adults and, 
especially, adult education studen-*a 

2. the test should have been checked for validity and reliability 
through previous research 

3. the test sh'juld be objective in nature 

Ik, the test should be relatively simple to administer 
5. the test should require little time to complete 
The general abiliiy test selected was the "Quick Word Test." 
developed by Edgar F. Borgatta and Raymond J. Corsini (196^). 

Aoorooriateness of the "Quick W ord Test" 

The literature concerning the "Quick Word Test" supported the use of 
this test for adults and in adult education. Qrotelueschen and Knox 
(196?) suggested the use of the "Quick Word Tesi": 

Mental ability is a relevant variable for research • • 
to adults. For research project? in which wental aoil^fy f 
dependent variable,, cr for clinical descriptions of individuals. 
' a valid, rd.iable, and comprehensive instrument such as the 
Wechfi'ler' Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) is appropriate. 
However, for many research and clinical purposes a more brief 
instruaent for estimating adult mental ability is required, 
especially when circumstances render the administration of a 
more comprehensive scale impractical. 

Educational psychologists generally agree that vccabuiarly 
level is the best single available estimate ol adult mental 
ability. This is clearly substantiated by empirical evidence 
obtai^ned from correlational and factor analytic studies. 
Normative studies (Doppelt & Wallace, 1953; .Terman * 
Merrill, 1937; Wechsler, 1955) of existing individual scales 
of general intelligence have shown a high correlation between 
vocabulary and total test scores. 

In general, the correlational and factor-analytic findings 
suggest that a vocabulary test would prpvide the best brief 
estimate of general intellectual functioning, (p. 169) 

Qrotelueschen and Knox (196?) then reported on a study conducted using 

the "Quick Word Test" that included an item analysis and comparison of 
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"Quick v^ord last" sooros and selected demographic characteristics 
of adults. Discussing that study, the rpjearchers claimed that. 



The results of the analysis of QWT soores of a sample of 
adults who participated in university evening-class programs 
indicate that the QWT is a very reliable and seemingly valid 
estimate of adult mental ability. Its use is recommended for 
situations in which the adniinisti'ation jf mor«» compre- 
hensive scales would not be practical, (p. 173) 



Grotelueschen and Lyons (1967) reported on a study ojnducted to 
provide information "regarding the predictive validity of the 'QuicJc 
Uord Test,' based on a sample of adult men and women who were similar in 
characteristics to adults ganeraily enrolled in continuing educat.on 
programs, using the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) total IQ 
score as the criterion measure " (p. ^89). They concluded that, "the 
result, based on a sample of adults similar in characteristics to adui.ts 
generally enrolled in continuing education programs, indicated that the QWT 
ha.! promising validity in predicting general inteu -actual functioning 
(p. ^90). 

The "Quick Word Test" has two basic forms, levels 1 and 2. Level 1 



is appropriate for grades 7-12 and average adult groups, as indicated 
by F.S. Peacock Publishers, Inc.. publisher of the "Quick Word Test " 
(Borgatta, 1978). Edgar F, Borgatt.i, one of the authors ^f the test, 
suggested that level 1 be used for chis study, based upon the nature of 
the study and the suojects involved. 

'i'he levsl chosen was found to ce quite appropriate for this study 
after the subjects ' educational levels were determined. The class 
means of the students' completed educational levels ranged from high 
school tenth grade to college sophomore level. The median of the class 
means of the students completed educational levels was 12. S3, between 
twelfth grade and college freshman year. This data indicated that 
level 1 of the "Qaick Word Test" was appropriate for this study. 
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Validity and Reliability of the WQu ick Word Test" 

Validity of this ia'-tzment was established through a yariety of 
inyestigptions as reported in the quiek Word Test Manual (Borgatta 
and Corsini. 196^). Concurrent validity was determined by correlating 
scores with other widely used tests. Correlation coefficients for 
concurrent vididity ranged from .72 to .0^. Tables showing these 
relationships can be found in the qti^ r.\c Word Test Manual (Borgatta and 

Corsini, 196^*, p, l^-). 

Kuder-Aichardson reliabUity for the leyel 1 "Quick Word Test" ''or 
grade 12 was found to be .91 (Borgatta and Corsini, 196^. P- 9). 
Furthermore, split-haif reliability coefficients for grade 12 was -93 
(Borgatta and Corsini, 196^, p. 13). 
Ob.iectivJ.ty and Administration of the "Quick Word Test" 

The "Quick Word Test" conJists of 100 multiple choice items, aach of 
wnich has four alternatives. Students merely darken with a pencil the 
block by the selected answer directly on the test itself. Time for 
completing the test varies between ten and twenty minutes. No subjective 
questions are included. Scoring is done objectively with no judgments 
involved. Therefore, the "Quick Word Test" seemed to be objec ive in 
nature, relatively simple to administer, and required little tlwe to 
co5»plete. 

Human aub.iect Clet^rance 

Research conducted at the ^hio State University must oe presented 
to a review committee whicn "assesses the role of the suoject in the 
proposed activity and determires whether provisions have been made for 
the px'Otection of the subjects' rights and welfare" ("A Digest of 
Human Suoject Program Guidelines.." The Ohio State University). 

ERIC 33 
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Th« poltdes of the university in regard to raaearch, 
development, and related activities involving human subjects adhere to 
the following: 

a. Participation on the part of the hm&n suojcct must be 
voluntary and information which gained the subject's 
consent oust be appropriate. Subjects are not obligated 
to participate in oases where educational experiences 
are encountered such as in a course of study and that 
appropriate alternatives will be provided in place of the 
experimental experience. 

b. The risks oust be acceptable in relation to the knowledge 
gained as a result of participation. 

e* A qualified person must supervise the research and training 
activities which involve human subjects. 

d. All research involving human subjects oust receive prior 
" approval of a committee. Research continuing past a year 
is subject to review. 

A summary sheet required by the human subjects oommi^ee was completed 
and submitted, for their review. 

'Instructors were directed to solicit student participation on a 
volunteer basis and were further instructed to orient the students on 
the conditions of the study through oral comnunications via a handout 
describing the purpose, confidentiality, te& 'A ng^ and questionnaire 
techniques, and volunteer participation of the study. 

Sach subject and Instructor signed a participation oonsent form 
which were filed with IDSCC, Inc. It should be noted that no 
subject elected to withdraw from the stuJy. 

The human subjects committee approved the proposed research with the 
following conditions: 

a. If the students are graded, they should be graded Ir 

comparison to other students in their same leai J.ng g*'Oup 
or condition rather than in comparison to students in other 
learniw; groups or conditions. 
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b. The information that will be given by the teachers at the oraet 
of the study oust oe submitted to the human subjects committee 
for review. 

c. 'other provisions oust be made for students deciding not to 

participate or to transfer to another section if they so 
/' choose. 

Once the committee was assured the above conditions would be met, 
approval was given to proceed with the study (see Appendix N for human 
suDjects approval and related materials). 

Instructor Training 
Two workshops were held to orier^ aha-psgpare the 16 instructors «o 
participate in the experimental study (see Appendix 0 for IDBCC and 
traditi.onal workshop agenda). Each workshop, IDSCG and traditional, 
consisted of eight instructors and was held separately for three days 
within a two week span of time. Each workshop was based on specific 
objectives according to the teaching approach to be utilized and the 
following objectives which were common to both the IDBCC group and the 

traditional group; 

a. To develop a knowledge of the purpose of the experimental study. 
• b. To provide inservice on the mechanics of the study. 

c. To become acquainted with the resources to be ussd. 

Once common objectives were realized in each of the workshops, the 
content branched off to reach the objectives wtilch were characteristic 
for each of the instructional approaches. 
IDBCC Instructor Training Objectives 

Wcrlcshop objectives Wnicn were unique for the IDSCC instructors 



a. To develop tUe knowledge, attitude and skill cc;rapetencies 
in order to utilize the IDSCC system. 
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b. To b«con«. aoquaintad vXth the IDfiCC materials and 
resources to be utilized in the study* 

0, To determine management techn:kques to be used for implementation 
of the competencies identified for the study, 

d. To develop the knowledge and skill necessary for 
student orientation for IDSCC. 

■ e. To develop the knowledge and skill of maintaining student 
competency records. 

The I05CC instructors completed a competency package entitled, 
"Orientation to IDBCC (see Appendix P). In order to familiarize the 
instructors with the competency packages to be used in the study, 
each instructor was asked to read each package and complete the assign - 
ment sheet in Appendix Q individually. After this assigraaept was com- 
pleted, the group reconvened and each instructor led a discussion on one 
or two competency packages. This discussion led into a presentation of 
management techniques and implementation strategies. Transparency masters 
were then prissed out to each Instructor for use in orienting their students 
to IDSCC (see Appendix R). 
Traditional Instructor Training Ob.iectives 

Again there were objectives which were characteristic to the 
traditional group alone. The additional objectives which were reached 
in the traditional workshop were: 

a. To define traditional teaching. 

b. To develop learning activities to teach the objectives. 

0, To develop lesson plans involving the learning activities. 
Within the workshop structure, the traditional group of instructors 
came to a general consensus of the traditional teaching as defined in 
the beginning of Chapter 2. A unit outline on employee training, 
evaluation, and motivation and the same objectives and resoui'ces given to 
the IDfiCC sroup were also given tp the traditional group (see 
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Appendix C). Based on these objectives and resources the group 
developed lesson plans to teach the unit. Each instructor was responsi- 
ble for a segment of the unit (see Appendix 3 for Instructor 
Assignment Sheet) and developed the lesson plans with an agreement of the 
othei' instructors for the presentation of the lesson. Handouts, trans- 
parencies, and case studies were identified and developed as supporting 
materials to the unit (see Appendix T for lesson plans and supporting 
materials ) . 

Procedures of the Experimental Study 

Saoh instructor for both methods of teaching, was expected to fulfill 
certain steps in order to proceed with the experimental study. Those 
steps were as outlined: 



a. 


Orient students 




Obtain student signature on the hximan subjects consent form 


0. 


Assign student numbers 


d. 


Administer student questionnaire 


9, 


Administer ability test 


f. 


Administer research study pretest 


g* 


Mail to the researchers items (b) through (f) by registered mail 


h* 


Teach units 


i. 


Administer research study posttest 


j. 


Mail to the researchers posttests answer sheets, and student 




competency records by registered mail 



Close of Workshops 

Upon completion of the workshops, instructors returned to their 
school to implement the instruction to which they were assigned. 

Each instructor returned to their sites with lesson plans or 
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oo«p«t«ney packages, reaources, and a guide for. conducting the 
experiaent (see Appendix U for guides). 

Constant correspondence was naintained in order to keep open 
ooBBunication between the sites and the researchers. 

Collection of Data 

The data were coUected on site by the instructor and theii mailed 
to the research office, ilecords were kept by the investigators on all 
incofiing data. 
Mailing Procedures 

Ability tests, research study pretests and answer sheets, student 
questionnaires, and huaan subject consent forms were completed and 
returned to the research office by registered maU at the onset of the 

t 

study. Upon completion of the unit, research study po8tt«sts. and answer 
sheets were mailed to the sites, administered 'by the instructors, and 
returned to the researchers for compilation and analysis. Student 
competency records were returned with the postte:,t answer sheets by the 
Instructors using the adult IDBCC systematic approach. 
Maintenance of records y 

Complete records were maintained by the investigators for all materials 

mailed to the research office. 

I Files for each site were kept wtdch included all correspondence, 
hijlaan subject's clearance forms for subjects and instructors, completed 
questiwinaires for both students and instructors, pretest and posttest 
answer sheets, and ability test answer sheets. 

Records were maintained for each site which contained pretest, 
postte;*b and ability test scores, coded student variaoles and coded 
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instructor variables. In addition, a master competency record 
was kept on all students who were involved in the ID5CC group. The master 
competency record provides inTorraation for each student on tne numoer of 
pretests passed and the activities conpleted. 

Treatment of the Data 

Scor^.ng the research study pretests and posttests 

Ail research study pretests and posttests wera administered to the 
students by their instructors and mailed by the instructors to the re- 
searchers. The tests were machine-scored at the ^hio State University Offi 
of Testing and Evaluation, Spot checks were performed to assure accuracy 
of the machine scoring process. Computerized item analyses were run on the 
research study pretests and posttests. 

The research study pretests were analyzed to determine if the classes 
using the adult IDSCC systematic teaching approach had students with a 
similar level of knowledge toward the content of the unit of instruction 
as the classes using the traditional approach. Kuder-Richardson 20 
reliaoility estimates of .,829 for the IDBCC group and ,763 for the tra- 
ditional group were determined for the pretest instruments. The research 
study posttests were also amlyzed and revealed Kuder-Richardson 20 relia- 
bility estimates of .804 for the IDSCC group and ,735 for the traditional 
group. 

Scoring QuicK Word Tests 

^^^^^^^^^ ^^■^^^^^^^^■^■^^^ 

1 

All QuicK Word«Tests were administered to the subjects oy their 
instructors and returned b'y^raail to the researchers. The Quick Word 
Tests were scored by the researchers and dhecKed for accuracy. 

3i> 
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The Quick Word Test was used in order to gain insight into the 
general mental^ ability of the suojects , so that the covariance in posttest 
scores due to ability could oe determined. Spot checks were performed to . 
assure accuracy of the scoring process. 

Coaing demographic data 

Levels of the demographic variables were coded numerically for 
analysis. Data acquired from the instructors and students were coded and 
recorded on a form from which the computer data cards were key puoched* 

r 

Key Punching 

The following items were key punched onto a data cr*rd for each student: 
class identification number 
instructional mode 

research study posttest student score 
. "Quick Word Test" student score 
student sex - male or female 

student age - number of years ' . - 

J 

student educational level - numoer of years . 

t 

student occupational' experience - number of years 

student previous training in employee training, evaluation, 

and motivation - yes or no 
student supervisory and/or manage3::ial experience - numoer of years 
student employment status - employed or not employed 
type student - preparatory or supplementary 

^».adent past participation in Distributive Education programs - 
yes or no 
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Analysis of Data 

Condescriptive statistics were derived by utilizing the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences. These statistics were used to explain 
tha students and instructor variables (Nie, et al., 1970, p. 185). 

A general' linear model procedure from the Statistical Analysis System 
was utilized to analyze the data (Barr, Goodnight, Sail, and Helwig, 
1976). The general linear model procedure was first vitilized with a 
full model design to determine the proportion of the total variance of 
the dependent variable score accounted for by ^8 sources of variance as 
identified in Chapter 1. SpecificaUy, each source of variance while 
controlling for all other independent variables was entered last in the 
general linear model. This analysis of covariance by regression identified 
the partial sum of squares which couj.d be attributed to each source of 
variance. Therefore, variance due to main effects, interactions, and 
squared terms were tested for their collective ani separate statistical 
significance based on their contribution to the variation of the dependent 
variable. 

Further analysis of the data utilized a restricted model design b--sed 
on the -outcome of the full model design analysis. The purpose of using 
the restricted model design analysis was to. .^^lalyze the independent 
variables which contributed the most to the variance of the dependent 
. variaole. The restricted model procedure allowed the investigators to 
analyze the separate statistically significant contribution of independent 
variables to the variation of the dependent variaole. 
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CHAFTEP 3 

ANALISIS AND INT^KPRBIATION OF THE DATA 
Thft; purpose of this chapter is to analyse and interpret the data 

> 

oolleoted' during the investigation or the ToUoving prioary research 
question: 

Does teaching approach after controlling for school effect and 
selected student variables contribute significantly tc student achiive- 
nent based on a measure of knowledge of employee training, evaluation, 
and motivation? 

If the answer to this question is yes, will there be a significant 
difference between the achieven^nt of adult stiuients who learn by the 
XDSCC adult systeaatic teaching approach and adult students 
who learn by the traditional teaching approach. 

In addition, this study was designed to investigate the secondary 
research questions : 

1. What proportion of the variance of student achievement is accounted 
for by the sources of variance identified in Chapter 1? 

2. Which of the identified sources of trance, con .'ibute 

significantly to the achievement of adult students based on a 

.J 

measure of their knowledge of employee training, evaluation, 
and motivation? 

In order to investigate these questions, a quasi-experimental study 
was conducted utiijaing 16 adult classrooms. The l6 classrooms were 
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divided Into two groups: (1^ tbe expartaental group utilizing the 
adui*/ IDSCC systematic teaching approach and (2) the control group 
utilizing the traditional teaching approach, 

Saoh group of instructors, IDSCC and traditional, attended a three 
day workshop for inservice in regard to the procedures for the study and 
the teaching approach to be utilized within each group. 

Previous to the treatment, students in both groups were tested for 
ability and prior knowledge of "Employee Training, BvaJ.uation, and 
Motivation." 

Research Study Pretest 
• The research study pretest was designed to provide information 
concerning the students' knowledge of employee training, evaluation, 
and motivation prior to the treatment. The results of the research study 
pretest were used to compare those students in classes taught using the 
traditional approach and students in classes taught usin;^ th-* adult IDSCC 
systematic approach to determine whether or not a difference existed 
between the traditioh^.l and IDSCC groups * n relation to prior knowledge 
of the content of the unit of instruction. ^ 

Data in Table 1 indicates that the mean tf the research study pretest 
scores of the IDBCC group, 25.1^. was close to the mean of the 
traditional group, 2k, 75, Furthermora, the amount of dispersion of the 
scores within the IDSCC group and the amount of dispersion of the scores 
within the traditional group, as revealed by the standard deviations, 
were also similar (5.51 and ^.89. respectively).. 

Using a t-test to determine whether or not the difference between 
the research study pre;test means was significant, no significant 
difference was found, t(179) = .^93; ^>.05. Therefore, the conclusion 
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was reached that the students in classes Uught using the adult 
IDBCC approach had approximately the same knowledge or the content q£ the 
unit or instruction prior to the treatment as the students in classes 
taught using the traditional approach. In other words, no significant 
difference existed between the IDECC and traditional groups in relation 
to prior knowledge of the content of the unit of instruction. 

Description of the Sample 
Questionnaires, as described in Chapter 2, were developed to ootain 
the demographic data in relation to the variables of interest for both 
the student and the instructor with the exception of the student general 
mental ability. The ability was derived by utilizing the Corsini and 
Borgatta "Quick Word Test," 
Student Variabl es 

General mental ability . The "Quick Word Test" was used as a medium 
for estimating the* general mental ability of the students. The test 
consists of 100 multiple choice items, each of which has four alternatives. 
The score indicating that the student answered all 100 items correctly 
would be 100. The score reflecting no correct items would oe 0. The 
"QvJlcc Wora Tesi" was administered to ail students in the study. 

The class mei^ns and standard deviations of the "Quick Word Test" 
scores are shown in Table 2. The highest class mean of ail the classes 
in the study was 51.371 (class eight of the traditional group). The 
same class had the lowest standard deviation of ill classes in t,he study 
(9.3'+3) and the least number of students in the class (seven). Taus, 
in comparison to the other .classes in the study, this class (traditional 
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Table 1 

Means, Medians, Modes, and Standard Deviations 
of Student Scores, on the Research Study Pretest 
by TfrAChing Approaches . 



Teaching 


Pretest 


Approach 








mode 


SD 


n 


mean 


median 


ID£CC 


80 


25.1^ 


26 


27 


5.51 ■ 


Traditional 


99 


2^.75 


26 


27 





dasa eight) appears to have had few students, moat of whom had ^ 
high general mental ability. 

Data in Table 2 indicate that the lowest class mean in the 
traditional group was 43,000 (class seven). This mean was considerably^ 
lower than the other class means of the traditional group. The next 
lowest class moan of the traditional group was 68.118 (class one). 

The highest class mean rf the IDSCO group was 79. (class five). 
Class seven had the lowest class mtan of the IDSCC group, 38.15^, which 
v9Ji also the lowest class mean of the study. The same class had the 
second to the lowest standard deviation of the study, 9.^1 1 which was 
the lowest standard devii.tion of the IDSCC group. This data indicate 
that IDSCC class seven had students ^ith mostly low general mental 
ability. 

Also having a lo i class . mean as compared to the other class means of 
the IDSCC group was IDfiCC class four, which was 58.769. IDECG class 
four had the highest standard deviation of ti^e IDSCC group, 15.706, 
indicating that IDSCC class four had students with varying general mental 
ability. /• 

Student sex. One means of describing the sample was to coLiect 
information regarding the sex of the students in the study from the 
completed student questionnaires. 

As shown in Table 3 traditional classes 4, 5, and 6 had rt;lativQly 
similar numbers of males and female students. Traditional classes 
1 and 3 had predorainently male students while traditional «.*asses 2, 7. 
and 8 had predominantly female students IDKCG classes 5 and 6 had 
approximately the same number of male and f'^Jiale students. IDSCC class 
4 had all male students. IDSCC classes 1, 2. 3. and 7 had predominately 
female students. 



Tabl9 2 

Nufflbdrs, Me^ns, and StaxKlard iieviatlons of 
Student General Mental Ability Scores by 
Class and Teaching Approaches 



Teaching 
Approach 


Class 


"Quick Word Test* 


Scores 


n 


Mean 


SD 




1 


10 


7^.500 


14.347 




2 


1^ 


71. U3 


13.856 




3 


9 


78.111 


15.350 


ID£CC 




13 


58. 76:- 


15.706 




5 


9 


79.^+ 


9.528 




6 


12 


7^.917 


12.132 




7 


13 


38,15^ 


9.4^^1 


Total 




80 


66.475 


18.9^2 


• 


1 


17 


"68.118 


12,529 . 




2 


17 


69.^71 


10.596 




3 


1^ 


70.643 


13.368 


Traditional 




12 


7^.917 


10,77^ . ■ 






9 


71.778 


16.917 




I . 


13 


76.308 


18.535 




I 


10 


43.000 


10.317 






7 


81.571 


9.3^3 


Total 


i 
1 




69.35^ 


15.938 
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Overall, the IDSCC group had 55. 0?^ males and 45.0^ females. The 
t.V'idUional group had 5'3.60 males and 50.10^ females. These 
percentages show little' differences in the miooer of males and females 
between the two groups. 

Student age. The review of the literature Indicated that students 
enrolled in aduit distributive education classes tended to ran^e from 
16 years of age to beyond 65 ye^ of age. This led the investigators to 
question whether or not student age might be influencing the learning 
taking place in the classes of the study. Therefore, student ages 
were determined by aaking the students tom^rk on the student questionnaire 
the age interval in which their age fell. 

Data in Table 4 indicate that the class means of student ages of the 
traditional group were mostly in the thirties, and I'ow forties. However, 
traditional class 7 had a mean age of 22 with the lowest standard 
deviation of the classes in the -raditional group (3D » 6.325). Thus 
students in class 7 had students whose ages were close to 22. Traditional 
class 3 had a class mean of 26.429* 

The IDSCC; group had student age class means in the thirties with three 
exceptior^. IW-C class 5 had a class mean of 40.000, IDECC class 6 had 
a G19JS mean of ::6.667, and IDECC class 7 had a class mean of 22.308. 
ID7XC class 7 had the lowest class mean of 22.308 and a comparatively low 
standi.-^ deviation as compared to the other IDSCC class standard 
deviations (SD = 5.633), indicating little difference among students 
in IDBCC class 7 in relation to student age. Therefore, both the 
traditional group and IDfiCC group had one student age class mean that was 
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Table 3 



^1 



NuBbars and Percentages of Male and Female Students 

V 

by Class and Teaching. Approachas 



Teaching 
Approach 


Class 


Student Sejt " 


n 


^ Hales 


^ FeoBales 




1 


10 


20.0 


80.0 




2 


14- 


28.6 


71.4 




3 


9 


33.3 


66.7 


IQ£CC 




13 


100.0 


0.0 




5 


9 




55.6 




6 


12 


^■3.3 


41.7 




7 


13 


23.1 


76.9 


Total 




So 


55.0 


45.0 




1 - 


17 - 


82.i4- 


17.6 




2 


17 


23.5 


76.5 




3 


13 


69.2 


30.8 


Traditional 




12 


41.7 


58.3 




5 


9 




55.6 - • 




6 


13 


53.8 


46.2 




7 


9 


11.1 


88.9 




8 


7 


14.3 


85.7 


Total 

* 




97 


53.6 


50.1 
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comparatively low, each of which had a comparatively low standard 
deviation. That is, traditional class 7 had a class mean of 22.000 
with a standard deviation of 6.325 and IDSCC cJass 7 had r. class mean 
of 22,308 with a standard deviation of 5. (^03. 

The agea of he IDfiCC ard traditional gi'oups we.re very close with 
means of 32.282 and 32.^90, respectively. 

Student educational level . The literature iiiuicated that the educational 
level completed by adult distributive education students varies consi- 
derably. An adult distributive education class may be composed of pre- 
dominantly fiigh school dropouts or it may be comprised of mostly college 
graduates. In order to determine the completed educational level of 
the students participating in this study, students were asked to 
indicate thei'' comoleted educational level oh the student questionnaire. 

Data in Table 5 show that the range of class means of student completed 
educational level of the traditional group was larger than the range 
of class means of student completed educational le/el of the IDSCC group. 
The highest class mean of the traditional group was 14'.71^ and the lowest 
class mean of the traditional group was 10.900, meaning that the class 
mean oi one of the traditional group classes (class 6) was oetween the 
sophomore and junior years of college while the class mean of one of the 
traditional group classes (class 7) was low«r than the junior j-ear of 
high school, fiowever, the IDSCC class means were closer and, thus, had 
a lower rang'?. The highest class mean of the IDBCC group was ju:^ above 
the sophomcce year of college (classes 3 and 5) while the lowest class 
mean of the IDBCC group was higher than the senior /ear of high school 
arxi almost the freshman year of college (classes ^ and 7). 



Table 4 

Nufflbars, Means, axxi Standard Deviations of 
Student Ages by Class and Teaching Approaches 



-'4-3 



Teaching 
Approach 



IDSCC 



Total 



Tr«.\ditional 



Total 



n 



10 
12 
9 

13 
9 

12 

13 



Studnm', Age 



Mtian 



31.667 
35.000 
39.^2 
^0.000 
26.667 
22.308 



3D 



9.068 
3.892 
10.000 

9.553 
7.906 
8.072 
5.633 





32,282 


9.789 


17 


35.^71 


11.320 


17 


32.059 


9.692 




26.^29 


9.288 


12 


32.917 


10. 5M* 


9 


^2.778 


7.5^6 


13 


35.231 


15.216 


10 


22.000 


6.325 


7 


i^l.^29 


8,018 


w 


32.990 ; 


U.620 
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The means for educational level based on the total cases for each of 
the groups were 13.175, IDSCC, and 12.592, traditional, whicn resulted 
in a difference of .593. This mean difference indicated that there was 
very lixtle difference in the actual number of school years completed 
between the two groups. V 

Student occupational experience . The investigators were concerned 
that the variance in the number of years of occupational experience the 
students in the study had might influence the amount of learning taking 
place. Therefore, information concerning the nuraoer of years of occupa- 
tional experience of the students was gathered from the completed student 
questionnaires. 

As shown In Table 6, the range of the class means of the student years 
of occupational experience was quite high for both the traditional and 
IDSCC groups. Traditional class 8 had a class mean of 13.71^ while 
traditional class 7 had a class mean of 0.900. T'cils range (17.814-) 
reflects the large range In the nvwiOer of years of occupational experience 
the student* In the study had. The highest class mean of the IDECC 
group Mas 11.556 (class 3) while the lowest class mean of the IDSCC group 
was 0.000 (class 7). T'nls range (11,556), although lower than the 
traditional group range, reflects the differences among the classes In 
relation to students' occupational experience. 

Although the overall means of the IDSCC and traditional groups varied 
somewhat with the IDECC mean being ^.950 and the traditional mean oeing 
7,7^0, the wide ran^e of class means in 00th groups indicated that each 
group consisted of students with a large variance in relation to ye*'.s 
of - occupational experience. 



Table 5 • • 

MuBbtrs, Means, and dUixiard'^'DavlaUons of 
Student Sduoational Levels . by- Class - and Teaching Approaches 



-^5 




Teaching 
Approach 



IDECC 



Total 



Traditional 



Total 



Mean 



1 


10 


2 


1^ 


3 • 


9 


4 . 


13 


5 


9 


6 


12 


7 




1 


• 

17 


2 


17 


3 


13 


ik 


12 


5 


9 


6 


' 13 


7 


10 


d 


7 







13.300 
12.929 
14.111 
12.769 
lif.lll 
12.833 
12.769 

13.175 

12. U8 
12:412 
12.692 

13.333 
11.389 

13.231 
10.900 
14.714 

'1^.582 



1.767 

'•lc639 
?.5n 
1.235 
2.088 
1.528 
0.439 

' 1.667 

1.111 
1.698 
0.947 
1.826 
1.537 
1.787 
0.316 
0.951 
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Table 6 . » . 

NuBbers, Means and Staiodard Deviationa 'q£ 
.Studont ^eani of Occupational Sx^..ienoe by Glass and Teaching Approaches 



• 

Teaching 
Approach , 


• 

Claas 


Student Years of Occupatioilfal Sxperience 


n 


Mean 


30 




1 


10 


6.100 


2.601 


• 


2 


14 


• 7.21^ 


3.490 




3 


Q 




10.163 


IDfiCC 


4 


13 


5.154 


6.805 


5 


9 ■ 


. • 5.W^ 


6.766 




6 


12 


1.167 


1.749 




7 


13 


• 0.000 


0.000 


Total 






4.950 


. » 6.133 




X 


16 


U.375 


10.223 




2 


17 ■ 


9.5e>c 


7.296 


3 


14 


3.143 


4.400 


Traditioml 


4 




7.200 


7.465- 


5 




8.667 


12.278 




6 


13 


4.923 


10.. 920 




. 7 


10 


.900 


1.595 


** 


8 


■ 7 . . ■ 


18.714 


8.712 


Total 


t 

/ 




7.740 


- 9.335 


4> 


/ 

\ 


1 


1 


\ 



f » ^ 



I 
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student provjous training in the unit of instruction . SiAce 
3 one students participating in this study oay have had previous education 
or training' in the content ot* the unit of instruction, eaployee 
training, evaluation, and motivation, that might, have influenced their 
posttest scores, a question was asked on the student questionnaire to 
find out whether or not a student had had such previous training. 

As indicated in Table 7, most classes in the study were coaposed 
of students with no previous training in the content of the unit of 
instxniction. One traditional class (class 8) had a class percentage 
of students with previous training in the unit of Instructio'n of 71.^, 
indicating that many students in that class (71.^;^) had had previous 
training in the unit. Traditional class ^ was comprised of students, 
36.4' percent of whom had had previous trai.niiig in the unit. 
Fifty percent of the students in IDBCC class 2 had had previous training 
in the unit and ^.2 percent of the studenxs in IDSCC class ^ had had 
previous training in the unit. Of the remaining classes in the study, 
the percentage of students with previous training in the unit was 30 or 
less. 

The overall percentage of the ID£CC students* previous training in 
the unit, 2^.]^ was very close to the overall percentage of the 
traditional students' previous training in the unit, 23.5j6. Therefore, 
little difference existed between the IDECC and traditional si^o^ps in 
relation to students' previous training in the unit. 

Student supervisory and/or managerial exooilence. 31n-e the literature 
indicates tliat adult distributive education students have varied 
backgrounds and experiences, and since the unit of instruction of tnis 
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Table 7 

Nunbers and Percentage of Students with and 'Without 
Previous Training in fisployee Training, Evaluation 



and Motivation by Glass and Teaching Approaches 









Previous Training: in AmployeQ 


•Teaching 




Training, £valuation, anu Motivation 








70 witn rre- 






n 


vious Trng. 








10 


30.0 


70.0 




2 


1^ 


50.0 


50.0 




J 


9 


22.2 


77.8 


ID5CC 




13 


^.2 


53.8 






9 


0,0 


100.0 




6 


12 


CO 


100.0 




7 






Ql 7 


. • Total 




79 


2i<..l 


75.9 




1 


17 


29.** 


70.6 




2 


17 


17.6 






3 


1^ 


1^.3 


" 35.7 


Traditional 




11 


360^ 


63.6 






9 


11.1 


88.9 




6 


13 


15.^ 


84.6 




7 


10 


10.0 


90.0 




8 


7 


71.4 


23.6 


Total 




"9^ 


23.5 


76.5 



erIc 



56 
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study was based on supervision and nianagecaent, the students' expezlence 
in supervision and management was of i'^terest. Data were collected 
from the student questionnaires oonoerning the number of years of super- 
visory :and/or management experience a student had had at the time the 
student questionnaire war completed by the student. 

Data in Table 8 show that the highest class mean v^f the traditional 
group was 7.837 (class eight) which means that class eight students 
•averaged slightly le^'s than eight years of supervisory and/or managerial 
experience. The numoer of students ^n traditional class eight was the 
smallest number of students of any traditional class (n = 7). A.lso, the 
standard deviation was large in comparison to the other st ndard deviations 
of the traditional classes (SD = 7.193). Therefcre, class eight had 
comparatively few students who had var" ,d numbers of years of super- 
visory and /or manageri-il experience. 

Two '-.lasses in tUe traditi.onal group had. relatively low class means 
in relation to the other classes in the traditional grovp. Classes three 
and seven each had a class mean of .500, which means that on the average, 
the students in those classes i-.ad one..'na\f year of supervisory and/or 
mi.nagement experience, rortiiermore , the students in these classes did not 
vary much in relation to years of supervisory and/or manageri.s.l experience 
since »»he standard deviation of class three was .9^1 and the standard 
deviation of class seven was 1.331. 

The highest class mean of the IDSGC group was 8.231 (class four) 
which means that students in class four averaged slightly over eight years 
of supervisory and/or managerial experience. However, the students in 
class four varied considerably in i*}lation to the number of years of 

S» . 
4 
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supervisory and/or aanagerial exparianoa sinoa the stai:dard deviation 

of thav class was 10, 158, the highest, by far, of the IDSCC group standard 

deviations for this variable. 

Two classes in the IDfiCC group had relatively low class means in 
relation to tho other classes in the ID£CC group. Class seven had no 
students with any supervisory ani/or managerial experience. Class six 
liad a class nean of .667* which neans that on the average, the 
students in that cl&ss had slightly over one-half year of supervisory 
and/or managerial expcilenoe, Furthemor ), the atandaru deviation of 
that class was relacivel.y low in relation to the other standard devia* 
tions of the ID£CC group classes (3D s 1.231). 

The overall mean of the IDSCC students' years of supervisory and/or 
managerial experience was 2.595 whi.ch was close to the overall mean of 
the traditional students' years of supervisory and/or oianagerial 
experiencs,. which was 3*135. Therefore, little difference oxisted oetween 
the IDSCC and traditional group in relation to student years of 
supervisory and/or managerial experience. 

Bmoloyaent status of the students . A factor which the researchers 
felt might influence the student's learning of the con'^^ent of the unit 
of instruction was the employment status of the student, l^as the student 
emp\oyed at the time the student was exposed to the instruction? The 
student questionnaire included an item asking for t.iis information. 

As shown by the data in Table 9i traditional cl.'.3ses one, two, and 
cit^ht and IDSCC clas'ies one, two, three, and six were composed of students 
all of whom were employed at the time they completed the student ques«- 
tionnaire. Questionnaires were completed at the beginning of the class 
involvement in this study. 



Table 3 

Numbers, Means, and Standard Deviations of 
Student Xears of Supervisory and/or Managerial £xperienOe 



by Class and Teaching Approach^ 



Teaching 
Approach 


Class 


Student Supervisory and/or Managerial Sxperienco 


n 


Mean 


SD 




1 


10 


2.600 


2.271 








1.857 


2.507 




3 


9 


2.111 


1.691 


ZDSCC 




13 


8.231 


10.158 




c 


S 


2.375 


3.11^ 




6 


12 


U.OD/ 






7 


13 


0.000 


0.000 


■ Total 




79 


2.595 


5.100 




1 


15 


^.533 


4.580 




2 


16 


3.125 


4.470 




3 


li^ 


0.500 


0,941 


Traditional 




12 


^.917 


7.242 




3 


. 9 


2.889 


6.623 




6 


13 


2.385 


5.99^ 




7 


10 


0.500 


1.581 




8 


7 


7.857 


7.198 


Total 




9^ 


3.135 


5.326 
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. Th« majority of the students in all but two classes participating 
in this study were employed at the tine oi* the study. Slightly under 
half of the students in traditional classes three and seven were 
employed (traditional class three percentage of employed students » ^2.9t 
traditional class seven percentage of employed* students = 40.0). 

The overall percentage of students employed in the IDSCC group (93.3^) 
was larger than the overall percentage of students employed in the tra- 
ditional group (78.9;6). Thus, the IDSCC and traditional group were 
comprised of mostly employed students although the traditional group had 
fewer students oaployed as compared to the ID£CC group. 

Type student (preparatory or supplementary) . Students in adult 
distributive education classes are enrolled for two basic reasons, 
preparatory instruction or supplementary instruction. U.S.O.fi. (1976) 
defined adult preparatory (part-time study) as, " a program designed 
to provide training for persons who have already entered the labor market 
or are unemployed but need retraining in preparing for a new occupation 
(p. 61), Adult supplementary (part-time study) was defined as, "a program 
designed to provide training for persons who have already entered the 
labor market and need training to be ipdated or upgraded to achieve 
stability or advancement in their current employment " (U.S.O.S. , 1976 
p. 61), Based upon these definitions and the information collected from 
the student background questionnaire, each student was classified as either 
preparatory or supplementary. 

Data in Table 10 show that two classes in the traditions! group 
and two classes in the IDECC group were composed entirely of supple- 
mentary students (traditional classes 1 and 8 and IDSCG classes 1 and 3). 
The following classes had a majority of supplementary students although 
not 100^ supplementary students: traditional class 2 (percentage of 

60 
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Table 9 

Nu&bera axxi Percentages o£ Students Smployed and i^ot Steployed 
At the Time of the Study by Class and Teaching Approaches 



Teaching 
Appr Often 


Class 


Student JEnployaient Status 


n 

U 


BBpx O J 


nflipi yyqQ 




1 




1 on n 






2 


lif 


100.0 


0,0 




3 


9 


100,0 


0,0 


lOSCC 


**- 


13 


92.3 


7.7 




5 


9 


77.8 


22.2 




6 


12 


100.0 


0.0 




7 


13 




15.4 


Total 






93.8 


6.2 




1 


17 


100,0 


0,0 




2 


17 


100,0 


0.0 




3 


1^ 


42.9 


57.1 


Traditional 


ii 


12 


91.7 


8.3 




5 


9 


77.8 


22,2 




6 


1? 


69.2 


30,8 




7 


10 


^,0 


60,0 




8 


7 


100,0 


0,0 


Total 






78.9 


21.1 
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supplementary students = 94.1), traditional class 4 (percentage 
of supplementary students = 83. 3) » traditional class 5 (percentage of 
supplementary studen^.s = 77.8), IDBCC class 2 (percentage of supplementary 
students = 92.9), IDBCC class 4 (percentage of supplementary students = 
69.2), iDfiCC class 6 (percentage of supplementary students 66.7) » 
and IDECC class 7 (percentage supplementary students = 92.3). Two 
classes in the traditional group and one class in the IDECC group were 
comprised of a majority of preparatory students (traditional classes 3 
and 6 and IDBCC class '5). Traditional class 1 was composed of entirely 
preparatory students. 

The percentage of preparatory students in the IDBCC group was 18.7 
and the percentage of preparatory students in the traditional group was 
36.4. 

Student past participation in distributive education -arograms . The 
literature indicated that students enrolled in adult distributive 
education classes may have ,had past experience in distributive education 
programs or may not have had such experience. In order to determine 
whether or not a studaht had been enrolled in other distributive education 
programs pr^or to participation in this study, a question was included 
on the student questionnaire requesting such information. 

Data in Table, 11 indicate that most classes in the study were 
composed of students without prior participation in distributive education 
programs. Traditional class 5 and IDBCC classes 1, 3, 5, and 6 had no 
students with prior participation in distributive educat'ion programs. 
Traditional classes 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7 and IDECC classes 2 and 4 were 
comprised of students, less than 25^ of wnora had participated in dis- 
tributive education programs prior to .participation in this study. 
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Tabl0 10 

Wunbers and Percentages of Preparatory and Supplementary 
Students by Class and Teaching Approaches 



Teaching 




Type Student (Preparatory or Suppleaentary) 


Approach 


Class 




^Preparatory 


^ Suppleaentary 






n 

mut 


Students 


Students 




1 


10 


0.0 


100,0 




2 


14 


7.1 


92.9 




3 


9 


0.0 


100.0 




11 
*f 


13 


30.8 


69.2 




5 


9 


55.6 






6 


12 


33.3 


66.7 




7 


13 


7.7 


92.3 


Total 




. 80 


18.7 


81.3 




1 


17 


0.0 ' 


100.0 




2 


17 


5.9 


9^.1 




3 


14 


71»-^ 


28.6 


Traditional 




12 


16.7 


83.3 




5 


9 


22.2 


77.8 




6. 


13 




15.^ 




7 


10 


100.0 . 


0.0 




8 


7 


0.0 


luu.O 


Total 






36.^4- 


~b3X 
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Furthernore, although, traditional classes 1, 2, 3f ^. 6, and 7 and 
IDBCC classes 2 and 4 had some students with prior participation in 
distributive education programs, each class was composed of less than 
25ii students with prior participation in distributive education programs. 

Two classes were exceptions to the above finding. Traditional class 
seven had all students with prior particii«tion in distributive 
education programs and IDBCC class seven had d^,S=i> with prior participatii 

The percentage of students with previous experience in Distributive 
Sducation programs in the IDfiCC group (17.5j6) was close to the percen- 
tage 0*" students with previous experience in Distributive. Education 
programs in the iraditional group (20.2j6). Thus, each group was composed 
of appropriately the same percentage of students who had previously 
participated in Distributive Sducation programs. 

inatrtiotor Variables 

Instructor age. Instructor age was reported by tae midpoint of a 
given age interval for each of the instructors in the experimental 
study sites. Instructors were given eight categories from which to 
identify their age. 

Data in Table 12 show the number of instructors falling within a 
certain age interval, the percentage of frequency and the cumulative 
percentage. 

The ages of the instructox's in the IDfiCC group ranged from the 23-27 
interval to the 4.8-52 interval. Two IDBCC instructors marked their ages 
being in the 28-32 category, two in tae 4-3-47 interval, ixid two in the 
4 8-52 interval. The ages of the instructors im the traditional group 
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Table 11 

Nuabers and Porcentages oi Students Previously Participating 
and Not Previously Participating in Distributive jSducation Prograns 

by Class and Teaching Approaches . 



Teaching 




Student Past Participation in D.£, 








/^Previously 


p Not rreviousiy 




n 


rstrvL cxpaixng 


iraruipawing 




1 

X 


10 








C 


1^ 


14.3 


85.7 




J 


9 


0,0 


100.0 






13 


7.7 


92.3 




5 


9 


0.0 


100.0 




6 




0 0 






7 


13 


84.6 


91.5 


Total 




80 


17.5 


82.5 




1 


17 


5.9 


94.1 




2 


17 


23.5 


76.5 




3 


1^ 


14.3 


85.7 


Traditional 




12 


8.3 


91.7 




5 


9 


0.0 


100.0 




6 


13 


7.7 


92.3 




7 


10 


100.0 


0.0 




8 


7 


14.3 


85.7 


Total 




99 


20,2 


79.8 
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ranged from -the 23-2? interval to the 58 or over iatervai. Two 
traditional instructors narked their ages being in the 33-37 interval. 
As shown in Table 12, thd groups were very similar with IDSCC having a 
median age of 46.25. wW.la the traditional oedian was 37; 50., . Thus the 
instructors' median age for the two groups were close to the sane 
age with a median difference of orJ.y 8.75 years. 

Instructor Bducational Degree . Aduit distributive education 
instructors may have various degrees. Adult classes in distributive 
education may be taught by instr ictiors with extensive education and 
ouainess experience or instructors with extensive ousiness experience 
and less education. In order to ascertain the highest level of education 
attained by the instructors of this study, the instructor 
questionnaire asked for the highest educational degree. 

\ 

I 

In the ID£CC group, four of the seven instructors indicated their 
nighest degree was a bachelor's d'igree and three of the seven instructors 
had a master's degree. One-half of the traditional instructor's highest 
degree was a bachelor's degree and the other half of the traditional 
instructors' highest degree was a master's degree ( see Table 13)* 

Type of full-time employment of instructors. Adult distributive 
education instructors may oe full-time educators, business persons, or 
others with a oackground in marketing and dis trioution. 

The majority of instructors participating in tinis study were employed 
full-time as post-secondary instructors. Three of the 7 IDECC iiis;ructors 
and 3 of the 8 traditional instructors were post-secondary instructors. 
The other instructors in the IDSCC group included two business persons and 
one administrator. The other instructors in the traditional group included 
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Table 12 

Frequency, Frequency Percentage, and Cumulative Pej^ggi/tage of 
Instructors' Aye Interval by Teaching Approach 



Age Interval 



23-27 
28-32 
33-37 
38-42 
4 3-47 
48-52 
53-57 

58 or Over 



Totals 



IDECC - experimental 



Frequency Frequency Cumulative 
Percentage Percentage 



1 


14.3 


14.3 


2 


28.6 


42.9 


0 


0.0 


42.9 


0 


0.0 


42.9 


2 


28.6 


71.5 


2 


' 28.6 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 



100.0 



Traditional - control 



Frequency 



8 



Frequency 
Percentage 



100 . 0 



Cumulative 
Percentage 



-1 


12.5 . 


12.5 


1 


12.5 


25.0 


2 


25.0 


50. .0 


1 


12. 5 


62.5 


1 


12 .5 


75i0 


0 


0,0 


0.0 


1 


12.5 


87.5 


1 


12.5 


100.0 



Median of IDECC Instructors' Age: 46.25 
Range of IDECC Instructors' Age: 25 



Median of Traditional Instructors' 
Ages 37.5 

Range of Traditiojaal Instructors' 
Age : 35 



Table 13 . 

» 

Frequency, Frequency Percentage, and Cumulative Percentage of 
Instructors' Highest Degrees by Teaching Approach 



* 


IDECC 


- experiioental 


Traditional - 


control 


Highest Degree 


Frequency 


Frequency 

13 o y n AClf^ 
it;!. 1 uci^c: 


Cumulative 


Frequency 


Frequency 
Percentage 


Cumulative 
Percentage 


Bachelor' s 
Mas ter* s 


3 


57.1 
42.9 


57.1 
100.0 


4 
4 


50. 0 
50.0 


50.0 
100.0 


Totals 


7 


100.0 




8 


100.0 


* 
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oi» full-t.ijr,8 adult instructor, one high school teacher- 
coordtnawor, and one business person (soG Table 1^). 

Instructor years of teaching experience. Adult distributive 
education instructors may have varying years o£ teaciiing experience. In 
the lEBCC group, five of the seven instructors had 11 or fewer years of 
teaching experience. One IDSCC instructor had 18 years and one IDECC 
instructor had 22 years of teaching experience. In the traditional group, 
seven of the eight instructors had ten or fewer years of teaching 
experience. The other traditional instructor had 19 years of teaching 
experience. 

The two groups, IDSCC and traditional, had a similar number of 
years of teaching experience as shown in Table 15. The ranges of the 
two groups wi^re very close with the IDBCC group's range being 19 and the 
traditional group's range being 13. 

Instructor Years of occuoationa l experience . Adult distri'^utive 
education instructors have occupational experience. The extent of that 
experience varies among instructors. The instructor questionnaire asked 
the in--tructor to give the actual number of years of occupational 
experience the instructor had at the time of tirls study. 

The traditional group was composed of instructors v--n years of 
occupational experience ranging from two to 2^, One-haif of th«» 
traditional instructors (four out of eight) had less tain ten yeais of 
occupational and the other half had more than ten years of occupational 
experience. The IDECC group was comprised of instructors with years 
of occupational expedience ranging from five to 11 with two instructors 
having eight years of occupiition&I exp«irience. Thus, the traditional 
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Table 14 

Frequency, Frequency Perceritage, ur*d Cumulative Percentage of 
lustructors' Type of Full-Time Employment 



Type Employment 



Adult instructor 

Post-secondary 
instructor 

High School 
1 e ache r- Coo r dina to i 

Bus ines spe rson 

Administrator 

Totals 



IDECC 


- experimental 


Traditional - 


control 


Frequency 


Frequency 
Percentage 


Cumulative 
Percentage 


Frequency 


frequency 
Percentage 


Cumulative 
Percentage 


2 


28.6 


28.6 


1 


12.5 


12.5 


3 


42.8 


71.4 


5 


62.5 


75.0 


1 


14. 3 


85. 7 


I 


12.5 


87.5 


0 


0.0 


85.7 


1 


12.5 


100.0 


1 


14. 3 


100.0 


1 


0.0 


100.0 










100.0 




/ 


100.0 




8 
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/ Table 15 

Frequency, Frequency Percentage, and Cumulative Percentage of 
Instructors' Years of Teaching Experience by Teaching Approach 




Median of IDRCC Instructors' years of Teaching 

Experience: 7.25 
Range of lESDCC Instructors' Years of Teaching 

Experience: 19 



Traditional - control 



8 



100. 0 



Frequency Frequency Cumulative 
Percentage Percentage 



0.0 


1 


12.5 


12.5 


0.0 


2 


25.0 


37.5 


14. 3 


0 


0.0 


37.5 


14.3 


1 


12. 5 


50.0 


28.6 


1 


12. 5 


62.6 


57.2 


1 


12.5 


75.0 


57.2 


1 


12.5 


87.5 


71.5 


0 


0.0 


87.5 


85. a 


0 


0.0 


87.5 


u5. 8 


1 


12. 5 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 



Median of Traditional Instructors' Years 

of Teaching Experience: 5.0 
Range of Traditional Instructors' 

Years of Teaching Experience; 18 
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group tnstruotora varied raoro than th« IDKCC group Instructors in relation 
to nuaber of year^ of occupational experience. However, the medians 
were close with the IDBCC median being 7.75 and the traditional 
Aedian being 11.3 (soe Table I6). 

Instructor major area o£ study . Adult distributive education 
instructors have various backgrounds in relation to education s.ince 
business experience is often used as a major criterion in the selection 
of adult inst^ructors and these instructors may have varying educational 
backgrounds. Th\xs, the major area of study of instvuctors varies. The 
instructor questionnaire requested information pertaining to the major 
area of study of the instructors. 

Three of the seven ID£CC instructors and three of the eight traditional 
instructors had majors in distributive education. Two of the IDECC 
instructors awi four of the traditional instructors indicated business 
administration as theij major areas of study. Two IDECC instructors had 
majors in psychology and one traditional instructor had a major in civil 
engineering (see Table 17). ' 

Instructor years of teaching adult courses. Adult distributive 
education instructors have varying experience in adult teaching. The 
instructor questionnaire gathered data on the instructors' years of 
teaching adult courses. The IDBCC group had instructors with years of 
teaching adult courses ranging from two to seventeen and the traditional group 
had instructors with years of teaching adult courses ranging from one to 
ten. Both IDECC ai;Ki traditional groups had medians close to six 
meaning that the instructors of both groups averaged close to the same 
number of years of teaching adult courses i,ftee Table 13). 
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Table 16 



Years of 

Occupational 

Experience 



Totals 



Frequency, Freqt.ency Percentage, and Cumulative Percentage of Years of 
. Instructor Occupational Experience by Teaching Approach 



IDE CO - experimental 



Frequency Frequency Cumulative 
Percentage Percentage 



2 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


3 


0 


0.0 


"0.0 


5 


1 


14. 3 


14.3 


6 


1 


14.3 


2 8. .6 


7 


1 


14.3 


42.9 


8 


2 


28.6 


71.5 


9 


1 


14.3 


85.8 


11 


1 


14.3 


100.0 


14 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


17 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


i: 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


24 


0 


0.0 


100.0 



100.0 



Median Years of IDECC Instructors' Occupational 
Experience: 7.75 

Range of Years of IDECC Instructors' Occupational 
Experiences 6 



Traditional - control 



Frequency 



Frequency 
Percentage 



8 



100.0 



Cumulative 
Percentage 



1 


12.5 


12.5 


1 


12.5 


25.0 


0 


0.0 


25.0 


0 


0.0 


25.0 


1 


12.5 


37.5 


0 


0.0 


37.5 


1 


12.5 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


50.0 


1 


12.5 


62.5 


1 


12:5 


75.0 


1 


12.5 


87.5 


1 


12.5 


100.0 



Median Years of Traditional InstructO'rs ' 
Occupational Experience: 11.5 0 

Range of years of Traditional Instructors' 
Occupational Experience: 22 
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h 'or Area of 
Study 



Distributive 
EducatioR 

Business Admin- 
ins t ration 

Psychology 

Civil Engineering 



Totals 



Table 17 

Frequency, Frequency Percentage, and Cumulative Percentage of 
Instructors' Major Area of. Study by Teaching Approach 



IDECC - experimental 



Frequency Frequency Cumulative 
Percentage Percentage 



2 
0 



42.9 

28.6 

28.6 
0.0 

100.0 



42.0 
71.5 

loa.o 

10'"). 0 



Traditional - control 



Frequency 



0 

1 



Frequency 
Percentage 



Cumulative 
Percentage 



37.5 

50.0 

0.0 
12.5 

100.0 



37.5 
87.5 

87.5 

100.0 
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Table IB 

Frequency, Frequency Percentage, and Cumulative Percent^aqe of Years 
of Instructors' Teachir'^ Adult Courses by Teaching Approach 



Years of 
Teaching Adult 
Courses 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
10 
12 
17 



Totals 



IDECC - experimental 



Frequency Frequency CximulatiVe 



/ 



Traditional - control 



Frequency Frequency Cumulative 





Percentage 


Percentage 








Percentage 


Percs^sntage 


0 


0 


0 






1 


12.5 


12.5 


1 


14.3 


14.3 






2 


25.0 


37. 5 


1 


14.3 


28.6 






0 


0.0 


37.5 


0 


0.0 


28.6 






1 


12.5 


50.0 


1 


14.3 


42.9 






0 


0.0 


t^O.O 


1 


14.3 


57.2 






X 


12.5 


62.5 


0 


0.0 


57.2 






1 


12.6 


. 75.0 


1 


14.3 


71.5 






0 


0.0 


75.0 


0 


0.0 


71.5 






2 


25.0 


100.0 


1 


14.3 ' 


85.8 






0 


0.0 


100.0 


1 


14.3 


100.0 






Q 


0.0 


100.0 


7 


100.0 








8 


100.0 





Median Years of IDECC Instructor Adult 
Course Teaching: 6.0 



Range of Years of IDECC Instructor Adult 
Course Teaching: 15 
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Median Years of Traditional Instructor 
Adult Course Teaching: 5.0 

Range of Years of Traditional Instructor 
Adult Course Teaching; 9 
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Dependent Variable 

Student posttest scoi'es were reported as the numoer of correct 
responses by the student on a 3^ Item multiple choice test. 

The class with the highest class mean score idthin the ID£CC group 
was in site six with a mean of 29.08. The lowest IDfiCC class nean on 
the posttest occurred ir. site seven with a mean of 17. 31. T:. 3 provides 
a range of 11.77. 

Within the traditional group, the highest class mean was in site 
eight with a mean of 28.71. The lowest class mean was in site seven 
with a mean of 18.90 thus providing a range of 9.81. 

As shown in Taole 19* the group means for the IDfiCC and traditional 
group were very similar with a mean of 25.66 for the IDfiCC group and a 
mean of 25.39 for the traditional. The stAndard deviations were also similar 

I 

with the standard deviation for the IDSCC group being 5.0^ anc! the 
stai-idard deviation of the traditional group being ^.37. Thus, the amount 
of dispersion of the scores for each group were close to the same. 
The group means are x*aw score means with rione of the proceeding variables 
taken into consideration. 

Analysis of GovaTiance 

Full Model Analysis 

When achievement scores are analyzed to detemine how much variance 
teaching approach contributed to the research study posttest score, the 
secondary researcn question, identified in Chapter 1, must be answered: 
'»What proportion of the variance is accounted for by other variables of 
interest?" A total of ^8 sources of variance was taken into 
consideration. An analysis of covariance by regression was performed 
involving the ^8 sources of variance as presented in the full model in 
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Table 19 

Numbers, Means, and StaxKlard Deviations of Student Post Test 

Scores by Class and 
Teaching Approaches 



Approach 


1 

Class 


Post Test Scores 


n 


Mean 


3D 




1 


10 


27.60 


3.31 




2 


11* 


28.64 


2.34 




3 


9 


27.56 


4.56 


ID£CC 


k 


13 


23.85 


2.76 




5 


9 


27.il 






6 


12 


29.08 


2.94 




7 


13 


17.31 


3.68 


Total 




80 


25.66 


5.04 




1 


17 


25.35 


4.34 




2 


17 


28.00 


1.34 




3 


14 


26.79 


3.81 


Traditional 




12 


27.00 


3.10 




5 


9 


26.56 


4.23 




6 


13 


^■5.23 


4.51 




7 


10 


13.90 


3.34 




P 


"7 

1 


28.71 


2.36 


Total 




99 


25.39 


4.37 
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Table 20, 3y enteirlng these sources of variance into the equation 

the fuJ. model accounts for 81. 83^ of the variance of the research study 

posttest scores, as indicated in the R-square column of i'aoie 21, 

The full model analysis revealed that five sources of variance were 
contributing significantly to -he postteat scores. These sources were 
as follows (Tables 20 and 21): 

1,, (school) F = 2.06; df = 1^ ; £ ' .0230. 

105 

(l^ ) * ) (Student iiducatior;al u<jvel by Student Sducational i-evel) 

F = i^.l5; df = 1 £ = .0443. 
105; 

(i^ ) • (X5 ) (Student Occupational Sxperience by Student Occupational 

ISxperience) F = 5.16; df = 1 : £ = .0252, 

105 

^\ ) • (X^) (Teaching Approach by Student Past Participation in 
Distriir\3*ive fiducation Programs) 

F = 4.56; df = 1 ; £ = .0351. 

105 

(X ) ♦ (X ) (Student Age by Student Occupational experience) 
4 6 

F = 9.36; df = 1 J D = .0023. 

105 

School . The in/oatigators expect«^a scoools (X^^) ^° ^ 
significant contribution to the posttest scores since the design of the 
study called for intact classes with a different instructor teaching 
each class. 

Teaching approach in combinaticn with student past participation in 
dj.strlbutive education programs. Table 20 indicatPo that \-he interaction 
of teaching approach and student past participation in disv.rioutive 
education programs made a significant, contribution to the student scorfi on 
the research study posttest. The graph in Figure 2 shows that sjjudents 
without past participation in distributive education achieved a higher 
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Table 20 

Full Model Analysis of Covariance for Sources of Variance 
With Degrees of Freedom, Partial 3ur jf Squares, 
F Value, and Probability Level 



Partial 

Source DF Sum of Squares F Value PR F 



^1 


1 


2.01730273 


0.34 


0.5617 


^2 

Cm 


1 


2. 5181682** 


0.42 


0.5168 




1 


0.00017335 


0.00 


0.9957 


1 


1.0512859'6 


0,18 


0.6751 




1 


22.4-7332025 


3.78 


0,0547 




1 


17.53636266 


2.95 


0.0690 


X7 


1 


6 e 114-3^762 
2. 8277646 


1.03 


0.3131 


X8 


1 


0.45 ■ 


0.5034 


X9 


1 


5.02660212 


0.8'* 


0.3602 


Xio 


1 


1.89658376 


0.32 


0.5736 


Xll 


1 


4.1301 7685 


0,69 


■0.4067 


dchool (,^2) 


13 


159.014-87679 


2.06 


0.0230 • 


1 


2.6631594-2 


0.45 


0.5050 


X2 • 


1 


0.7604.2821 


0,13 


0.'?215 


X2 • X3 


1 


4,25046159 


0.71 


0.4000 


^2 • ^: 


1 


0! 28414962 


0.05 


0.8275 




1 ' 


1.06842317 


0.18 


0.6726 




1 


7.O9353I88 
24.67l6uC37 


1.19 


0,2774 


X t * X 


1 


4.15 


0.0443 • 


^6 

^8 ' ^3 
^1 ' ^2 


1 


30.^9208669 


5.16 


0.0252 • 


1 


11.68284513 


1.96 


C.1641 




5.39^04485 


0.91 


0.3433 


Xj^ • A3 

^1 * H 


1 


0.29828736 


0.05 


0.3233 


1 


1.47462438 


0.25 


0,6197 


h * ^-5 


1 


0.00332175 


0.00 


0.9312 




1 


1„ 13056^*24 


0.19 


0.6638 


x^ • 


1 


4. 89218014 


0.82 


0.3667 


^1 • ^8 


1 


I9.99I8I562 


3.36 


0,0697 


* ^9 


1 


2.25880074- 


0.33 


0.5392 




1 


9. 38420493 


1.66 


0.2003 


• *11 


1 


27.13324919 


4.56 


0,0351 • 



• SUtiatically Significant p < .05 
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Sour CO 



Partial 
Sua of Squares 



F Value 



h 



^10 
^8 

^10 ^ 



12.72i+3?W 


2.14 


0.1467 


3.W15216 


. 0.58 


0.4465 


3.75^33137 


0.63 


0.4288 


3.976W237 


0*67 


0.4155' 


1.23970784' 


0.21 


0,6490 


2.77643057 


0.47 • 


0.4961 


0.39987792 


0.07 


0.7960 


55.71631459 


9.36 


0.0028 • 


7.00786765 


1.18 


0.2803 


2.73274954 


0. .J 


0.4995 - 


0.554.32168 


^0.09 


0.7608 


5.03524935 


0.85 


0.3596 


3.09268777 


0.52 


0.4726 


2.52034066 
5.86957821 


0.42 


0.5166 


0,99 


0. 3229 


21.87745986 


3.68 


0.0579 


7.47348438 


1.26 


0,2650 



•« statistically Significant p .05 



<5 
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Table 21 



Sununary Table for Analysis of Covariance of Full 
^k^de.l. Consistiny of 48 Sources of Variance 



Source 



DF 



Sum of Squares 



Mean Squarfe 



F Value • PR F 



R-Square 



Model 



"60 



2813.56060005 



46.89267C67 



7.88 



0.0001 0.818268 



Error 



105 



624.87313409 



b. 9^117271 



Corrected 165 
Total 



3438.43373494 
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With Past Participation Without Past Particioatlon 
in Distributive Educatior* in Distributive Fducation 

Figure 2. A graphic representation of interaction 

between teaching approach and oast oartici- 
patlon in distributive education programs. 
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posttest score when taught i^ing the adult IDECC syateraatic approach 
than students taught using the traditional approach. Students with 
past participation in distributive education programs achieved a 
higher posttest score when taught using the traditional approach than 
whan taught using the adult. IDECC systematic approach. 



Restricted Model Analysis 

In crder to investigate the second secondary research question, "Which 
of the 48 variables contributed significantly to the research study 
posttest score?," the full model wAs sestricted to 19 sources of variance 
with only a loss of 4.525& of the 81.83^ accounted for in the full model. 

Tables 22 and 23 include the results of this restricted model analysis 
of covariance. Eleven sources of variance contributed significantly to 



the posttest scores, as follows: 

* 

Xp (Student Ability ^ F = 82.83; df = 1 ; o = .0001. 

^ 134 
Xi. (Student Age) F 7.02; df i ; o = .OO9O. 

^ 13^ 

Xc (Student Educational J-evel) F = 5.23; df = 1 ; o = .0238. 

^ • 134 
X.; (Student Occupational JSaperience) F = 4.1j; df ' = 1 ; £ = .0441. 
• ° 13^ 
Xq (Student Supervisory and /or Managerial experience) F = 7.23; df = 1 

^ ^134 

£ = .0079. 

Xip (School) F = 3.05; df = n ; £ = .0006. 
^ 134 

(X^ ) • (X5 ) (Student Educational Level by Student Educational Level) 

F = 4.01; df = 1 ; 0 = .0473. 

134 



) * ^ (Student Occupational Experience by Student 

Occupational Experience) F = 8.6I; df = 1 ; £ = .0039. 

134 

^\ ) • (Xg) (Teaching Approach by Student Supervisory and/or 

i^anagerial Experience) F = 5.63;df = l ;£ = .OI85 

13^ 
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(X2 ) * Uq ) (student Ability by Student Supervisory and /or 

Managerial Bxperience) F = 7.12; df « 1 ; £ = ,0086. 

^13^ . ' 

(X4. ) • (X^ ) (Student Age by Student Occupational Experience) 

F = 10,46; df = 1 ; JO a .0015. 

134 

The results of the restricted model revealed ';hat although the teaching 
appcoach separately did not significantly contribute to the posttest 
scores ( other variables were contribul 4 .g separately and in coabination. 
Furthermore, teaching approach in combination with student past 
participation in distributive education programs contributed significantly 
to the posttest score in the full model analysis and uOiiching approach in 
combination with student supervisory and/or managerial fixps^^'^'wo contri- 
buted significantly to the posttest score i n the restricted model analysis. 

Student ability^ Table 23 Indicp.-es that the student's generaj. 
mental ability contributed significantly to the po&+4test score, Figiure 3 
shows that- although the individual observations were widely scattered, a 
linear relationship seemed to exist in such a way that the higher the 
student's ability score, the higher the student's posttest score. 
Furthermore, when the student's aoility score is considered with the 
student's supervisory and/or managerial expei^ence, a significant contrib- 
'i^ion l3 made to the student's posttest score. This Interaction effect 
is dlscus.<;ed later in this chapter. 

' Student age > Table 23 indicates that the age of the student contrio- 
uted significantly tp the posttest score. This variable in combinaUor. 
with student occupational experience contributed significantly to the 
achievement of the student on the posttest score* 
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Table 22 

Suiranary Table for Analysis of Covariance of Restricted 
MDdel Consisting of 19 Souires of Variance 



Source 



Sum of Squares 



Mean Squ are F Value PR F R-Sguare 



Model 



Error 



134 



Corrected 165 
Total 



2658.26032346 
780.17341148 
3438.43373434 



85.75033301 



5. 82210964 



14.73 



0.0001 



0.773102 



i 



Tabid 23 

Restricted Model Analysis o£ Go variance for Selected Sources 

/ 

Of Variances with Degrees of Fre»3doni. .'ium of Squares. 
F Value, and Probability Level 
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Source 



DF 



Partial Sun of Squares 



F Value 



pr' f 





i 




1 




1 










U 




X7 








X9 




xio • 








School '(X12 ) 


h • 


X5 


X6 • 


4- 


Xl • 


xs 








X5 






X6 * 


XlO 



1 


0.^^90078 


0.08 


0.7733 




1 


■ i4^2.2^0936U 


8k:.83 


0.0001 


« 


1 


01325879 


0.83 


0.3649 






i^0,86830867 


7.02 


0.0090 




1 


30.i*'2590176 


5.23 


0.023s 


m 


1 


2^.04059798 


4.13 


0.0441 


* 


1 


0.7983690$ 


0.14 


0.7117 




1 


42.38354351 


7.28 


0.0079 


* 


1 


20,32882635 


3.49 


0.0639 




1 


0.08248306 


0.01 


0.9054 




1 


0.25319272 
231.07402623 


0,04 


•0.3351 




13 


3.05 


0.0006 




1 


23.33435794 


4.01 


0.0473 




1 


50.11876420 


S.6I 


0.0039 


«' 


1 


33.08917416 


5.68 


0.0185 




1 


15.7230%66 


2.70 


0.1027 




1 


41.4546^ 331 


7.12 


0.0086 




1 


60.91682^06 


10.46 


O.UOI5 




1 


1.35532203 


• 0.23 


.0.6303 





* Statistically Significant p < .05. 
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(68.26) Mean Quick Word Test Score 
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fluick Word Test Score 



Flyure 3. A gr^|)h1c representation of the relationship between 
student ability and research study posttest score. 
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Student Age in Conbination with Student Occupational Sxperience. 
Not only did Student age contribute separately and student 
occupational experience contribute separately to the posttest score,, out 
the coffloination of student age and sti^ent occupational experience 

0 

contributed signUTlcantly to the posttest score (Taole 23). Figure if 
reveals that as the crossproducts of student age and student occupational 
experience increase, the research study posttest scores increase. ■ 
However, the researchers caution the reader at this point in the 
dlsouss|on since the two variables forming this interaction are continuous 
variables which are non-additive. The graph in figure ^ is included for 
study purposes only. 

Student educational level . A significant contribution to the posttest 
score was made by the variable, student educational level, by Itself 
and when It was multiplied by itself. This Indicates that a linear and a 
curva-linear relationship were present. Tnerefore, not only did student 
educational level have a linear - effect, but it also had a curva-linear 
effect. 

As. the graph in Figure. 5 indicates, as the student's educational level 
increased, the posttest score increased. However, as the student 
educationax level got higher, the less of an increase occurred in the 
posttest 3core8. 

Student occupational experience. A significant contribution to the 
posttest score was made by the variable, student occupational 
experience, by itself and when it was multiplied by itself. This indicates 
that linear and curva-linear relationships were present. Therefore, not 
only did student occupational experience have a linear effect, but it 
also had a curva-linear effect. 
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(25.78 Posttest Hee 




160 320 480 640 800 060 1120 1280 -,1440 1600 1760 
(256 - Crossproduct Mean of Student Age and Student Occupational Experience) 

Figure 4 A graohic representation of the interaction between 
student age and student occupational experience. 
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Posttest Score 



(25.78) Mean Posttest Score 




8 



11 



12 



(12.84) Mean Years of Educstton 
13 14 15 16 



F^aure 5. A graphic representation between educational 
level and research study posttest score. 
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As the graph in Figure 6 indicates, .as the student's occupational 
experience increased, the posttest score decreased, furthermore, the 
larger the number of years of occupational experience, the sharper the 
decrease in the posttes^t score. Also, this oocupatiotial experience 
variable effected the posttest score when considered in combination with 

t 

the yariable, student age. 

Student age in combination with student occupational experience. 
The interaction of student age and student occupational experience 
contributed significantly to, the scores on the research study, posttest. 
However, the effed^jWas not interpr stable. 

Student supervisory and/or managerial experience . Table 23 indicates 
that the student's supervisory and/or managerial experience contributed 
significantly to the posttest score. This variable in comoination with 
teaching approach and in combination with ability contributed significantly 
to the posttest score. 

Student ability in oomb3.nation with student supervisory and/or 
managerial experience . Figure 7 seems to indicate that as the combination 
of student ability and student supervisory and/or managerial experience 
increases, the posttest scores may decrease. However, the investigators 
caution the reader at this point of the discussion since the two variables 
forming this interaction are continuous variables which are non-additive. The 
graph in figure 7 is included for study purposes only. 

Teaching approach in combination with student supervisory and/or 
managerial experience. Table 23 indicates tliat teaching approach and 
student supervisory and/or managerial experience interaction does 
contribute significantly to the achievement of students on the research 
study posttest, 

10 ij 
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Posttest Squared 
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6 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 

(6.47 - Mean Years of Student Occupational Experience) 
Figu»4' 6. A graphic representation of thCvrelationship between 
student occupational experience squared and research 
study posttest score. 
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Figure 7. A graphic reoresentation between student 
ability and student supervisory and/or 

managerial experience, .L 
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Th« grapli in Figure 8 reveals that students with less than 2.89 
years of supervisory and/or nanagierial experience who received instruc- 
tion on eoployee training, evaluation, and notivation by the adult lOfiCC 
systematic approach tended to achieve higher p03^»test scores on the research 
study posttest than students with less than 2,89 years of supervisory and/or 
ounagerial experie^iice taught by the traditional approach. However, as 
the number of years of supervisory and/or managerial experience increased 
past ths 2.89 years, students taught by the traditional approach acKeved 
higher posttest scores than the students taught by the adUlt ILSCC 
systematic approach. 
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2.89 Student Supervisory and/or Managerial Experience 

re 8. A graphic representation between years 

of supervisory and/or managerial experience 
and teaching approaches. 
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CHAPTBR ■ . • ' , ' 

t " • 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RSCCM4BNDATION3 

The final Chapter of this study wiU present: • 
1« A suanary of the problem* 

2. A review of the research aethodology. 

3. Major findings and conclusions. 

^f, RecoDmendations for further study. y 

Smh^at'v of the Problem 

The need for this study resulted from the development of a new 
adult IDJWC system. In order to provide the most effective competency- 
based materials for adult distributive education, a study was needed to 
determine the effectiveness of the newly adapted ID5CC aystem at the adult 
level. The purpose of the study was to provide IDBCC, Inc. with * 
information which would be useful in improving future adult i-structional. 
materials. 

Therefore, this study was designed to investigate the primary 

research question: 

Does teaching approach, after controlling for school effect and 
selected- student variables. contribute significantly to student achievement 
based on a measure of knowledge of employee training, evaluation, and 
motivation? 
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if the.answtti' "^o 'this queation is ye8, will there be a significant 
difference between the achieveiaQnt of 'adult stud|.ents. who learn by 

1^. adult IDSCG'dystema'tie teaching approach and adult students who 

•' ■ , . ' ■ . . 

learn by the traditional teaching approach? 

Furthermore, this atvdy was designed to investigate. the following 

.•secondary resear)8h*^iie8tton^ 

1. What itt*oportion .of the variance of student achievement is 

accountied for by the following sources of variance? 

Variaalelb\: Teaching Approach » • • 



Variable X2 
Variable 
Variable \ 
Variable 
Variable 
Variable Xr, 



student Ab; 



Student 3e^' . ^ 



Student Age 

Student Sducational Level ' 
Student Occupational Sxperience ' 



Student Previous Training in i£s>ployee ..Trainin^T^^ 



Variable X<, 

V 

Variable 
Variable X^q 
Variable X^^ 



Svaluation, and Motivation 

Student Supervisory and/or i-iahagerlal Sxperience 
Student' Snployment Status 
Type Student (preparatory or supplementary) 
Past participation in Distributive Education^ 
Programs 
Variable yi^2'' Scnool 

Variable by X^ : Student Ability by Student Sex ^ 

Student Ability by Student Age 
Student Ability by Student Sducational Level 
Student Ability oy Student Occupational 



Variable by X^ 
Variable Xg by X^ 
Variable ^ 



' Experience 



Variable 1^ ^ « . Student Ability by Student Supervisory 

and/or |1anagerial fixperience 
Variable X by I. : . Student Ability by Student. Saploynent 
.'..Status 

Variable by 7^^,^- Student. Ability by Type Student 
Variable X^ by Xj^ : Student iex by Sti;^nt Age 

• Variable X., by X; : Student Sex 'by Student Occupational 

3 V," 

Expert. ejice '* 

Variable X^ X^' Student Sex by Student Supervisory and/or 

M^gerial Sxperience • 

Variable X. by : Student Age by Student Educational Level 
^ 5 • 

Variable X, by t;. : Student Age by Student Qgeupational 
. Sxperience ^ , * 
^ Variable X^ by Xg : Student Age by Student Supervisory and/or 
' ' ~ * - ^nagerial Sxperience 
Variable ^X^ by X : Student Age^ by Student finploynent Status 
Variable X^ by X. : Student Sducational Level by Student 

Ocdupational Sxperience , r ^ " • . ' 

Variable X- by X- : Student SduQational Level by Student Previous 

\ > r ' ..^ . . . 

, Training in the Unit ' ' » 

Variable X- by Xg Student Sducational Level by Supervisory, . 

acd/or M4nagerial,.Sxperience 
Variable X-> by X^ : Student Occupational Sxpe^ence by Student 

• Previous Training in the Unit 
Variable X^ by Xg : Student Occupational Sxperienctr by Student 

Supervisory and/or Managerial iiixperience 
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Variable by X^q! Student Occupational Sxpsrlence by 
Typ<9 Student 

Varlablei^ by Xg t Student Prex^loua Training in the Unit by 
Student Supervisory and/or ^nagerial Eixperience 

i 

2« ^hich o£ the above variables, contribute significantly to the 
achioveoent of adult students based on a measure of their 
knowledge of employee training, evaluation, and motivation? 

ft 

Research Methodology 

The study was quasi-experimental involving two levels of treatment: 
(1) the adult IDSCC teaching .approach and U) the adidt traditional 

> 

teaching approach* ^ 

. Sixteen classes were randomly selected from a population of 30 volunteer 
sites. Sight of the 16 classes were randomly assigned to one group 
while the remaining eight sites were assigned to a- second group. Then 
each group was randomly assigned to either the adult IDSCC teaching 
appi^ach or to the traditional teaching approach. One adult IDSCC class 
did not complete the study. - 

In Qrdor to assure control of the study, a workshop was heXd for 
each of the. groups » ID£CC and traditional. 

The instznictional materials for both teaching aoproaches were based 
an the unit^ ''Smployee Training, Evaluation, and Motivation/' The 
same .objectives were used for both approaches « 

The IDSCC approach instructors utilized selected adult IDSCC 
competency-based materials for their unit of instruction. The traditional 
Instructors developed lessson plans for their instructional materials 
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within the workshop setting. This method was used by all eight traditional 
instructors involved in the study* 

In order to collect the data on the variables of interest » question- 
naires were developed administered to the students and instructors 
prior to the treataent. 

At the onset o£ the study, students were administered a research 
study pretest and a general mental ability test. The research study pretest 
was designed and validated to assess the student's prior knowledge of 
employee training, evaluation, and motivation in order to determine the 
equivalency of the two groups based on their knowledge prior to the 
treatment. The ability test was used to determine if there was a 
significant difference in the ability of all the students involved in the 
study. 

« 

During the treatments, the students in the IDSCC group received instruc- 
tion by the adult IDSCC systematic approach tlirough 10 conpetenoy packages 
which provided instruction on the topic of employee training, evaluation, 
and motivation. The traditional students received their instruction 
through the traditional teaching approach as established by the tradi- 
tional instinictors during the workshop. 

At the completion of the instruction, students in each group were 
administered a research study posttest to assess the students ' knowledge 
of employee training, evaluation, and motivation. 

Data were submitted by mail to the investigators as they were collected 
at thesitv^s. Ability tests were hand scored and double checked at the 
project office of the investigators. The research study pretests and 
posttests were machine scored and spot checked for accuracy. 
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The data were analyzed by utilising the Statistical Package for the 
social Sciences (SPSS) for the description of the student and 
instructor variables. The Statistical Analysis System (SA3) was used to 
analyze the sources of variance in relation to the research study's 
post test scores* 

■ Ito.ior rindings and Conclusions 

Not withstanding the limitations stated in Chapter 1. the findings 
and conclusions of this study are as foUows: 
Secondary Researc h Questions 

Question - 1 . What proportion of the variance of student achievement 
is accounted for by the sources of variance identified in Chapter 17 

^hen analysis of covarlance by regression was utilized taking ^8 
sources of variance into consideration, 81.33^4 of the variance was accounted 
for in the research study posttest score. After restricting the sources 
of variance to 19, only a i*.52^ loss of the variance accounted for in 
the full model occurred, therefore, 77.31?^ of the variance was accounted 

for in the restricted model® 

Question ^ 2. Which of the identified sources of variance contrioute 
significantly to the achievement of adult students based on a measure of 
their knowledge of employee training,- evaluation, and motivation? 

Within the full model with ^8 sources of variance presented, five 
sources of variance made significant contributions, which were as 
follows: school, student educational level oy student educational level, 
student occupational experience by student occupational experience, 
teaching approach by student past participation in Distributive 
Education programs, and student age by student occupational experience. 
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Based upon these findings, the investigators concluded that 
variables contriouting to student research study posttaot scores among 
the students participating in this study were: school (p .0230), 
student educational level by student educational level (p = .04^3), 
student occupational experience by student occupational experience 
(p = .0252), teaching approach by student past participation in Distributive 
Education programs (p = •O35I), and student age by student occupational 
experience (p = •0028). 

Students without past participation in distributive education achieved 
a 'nigher posttest score when taught using the adult IDSCC systematic 
approach than students taught using the traditional approach* Students 
with past participation in Distributive Sducation achieved a higher 
posttest score when taught using the traditional approach than when 
taught using the adult IDSCC systematic approach- 

This source of variance was the only variable that contriouted 
significantly to the research study posttest according to the full model 
analysis but did not contribute significantly according to the restricted 
model analysis. 

The investigators found that by restricting the sources of variance 
to 19i with only a i*'.32,« loss of the variance accounted for in the full 
model, tne following eleven sources of variance made a significant 
contrioution to the research study posttest score; 

a. student supervisory and /or managerial experience 
(p = .0079) 

b. student aoility by student supervisory ar^/or 
managerial experience (p = .0086) 

c. • teaching approach by student supervisory and/or managerial 

experience (p .0183) 
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d. student ability (p » .0001) 
student age (p - .0090) 

f. . student occupatJ.onal experience (p = ,QQ^'l) 

g, 'student occupational experience by student 

occupational experience (p = .0039) 

h. student age by student occupational experience 
(p » ,00^5 ) 

i, stude.it educational level (p = .0233) 

j, student educational level by student educational xevel 

(p = .0473) 
k, school (p = .0006) 
a.b.c. Supervisor and/or managerial experience of the student 
contributed significantly to the research study posttest score when 

« 

considered alone, 'fhen considered in combination with.student ability 
and when considered in combination with teaching approach, as the 
combination of student ability and student supervisory and/or . 
managerial experience increased, the research study posttest scores 
seemed to increase. 

Students with less than 2.89 years of supervi sory and/or managerial 
experience who rficeivel instruction on employee training, evaluation, 
and motivation by the adult IDSCC systematic approach tended to achieve 
higher posttest scores than students with leas than 2.89 years of 
supervisory and/or managerial experience taught by the traditional 
approach. However, as the number- of years of supervisory and/or managerial 
experience increased past 2.89 years, the students taught .by the 
traditional a^pproach achieved higher posttest scpres than the students 
taught by the adult IDSCC systematic approach. 
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cU As student ability increased, the research study posttest scores 
increased, 

•a, . f . . g, . and .h. Student age sig.iificantly contributed when 
considered alone; student occupational experience significantly contributed 
separately, when multiplied by itself and then considered in combination 
f-^.th student age. 

The investigators found that as the student's occupational experience 
increased, the posttest score decreased. Furthermore, the larger the 
number of years of occupational experi^.ence, the sharper the decrease in 
the posttest score. . 

However, as the crossproducts of student age and student occupational 
experience increased, the posttest scores seemed to increase. 

i, . and j. As the student's educational level increased, the 
research study posttest score increased. However, as the student 
educational level got higher, t..e less of an increase occurred in the 
research study posttest score. 

k. The effect of the intact classes used in the studies resulted 
in schools making a significant contributiou to the research study 
posttest scores. 
Primary Research Questions 

This study was primarily designed to answer the following research 
question: 

Does teaching approach after controlling for school effect and selected 
student 'variables contribute significantly to student achievement based 
on a uuasurcd knowledge of employee training, evaluation, and 
motivation? - If the answer to this question is yes, will there oe a 
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significant difference between the achiavemenii of adult students who 
learn by the adult IDfiCC systematic teaching approach and adult students 
who learn by the traditional teaching approach? 

Teaching approach was found to contribute significantly to the 
research study posttest scores when considered in combination with 
student past participation in Distributive Sducatlon programs and when 
considered in combination wi^h student supervisory and/or managerial 
experience. Specifically, a significant difference occurred between the 
achievement of adult students who learned by the adult IDSCC systematic 
approach and adult students who learned by the traditional approach 
when the teaching approach was considered in coraoination vjith student 
past participation in Distributive Education programs and when the . 
approach wa? considered in combination with student supervisory and/or 
managerial experience. 

Students without past participation in Distributive Education programs 
achieved higher posttest scores when taught using the adult IDECC approach 
than students taught using the traditional approach. However, students 
with past participativ^n in Distributive akiucation achieved higher posttest 
scores when taught by the traditional approacn than when taught by the 
aduli. IDSCC approach. Therefore," the investigators concluded that 
adult students having never participated in Distrioutive Sducation prior 
to instruction may achieve more by being tr.ught by the adult IDSCC 

u 

appr'^ach. However, an adult student with experience in Distributive 
Sducation may achieve more by being taught by the traditional approach. 

The investigators found that students with less than 2.39 years of 
supervisory and/or managerial experience who roceived instruction by the 
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adult XpSCC approach tended to achieve liigher posttest scores than 
students with less than 2.89 years of supervisory and/or managorial 
experience taught by the traditional approach. However, as the nunoer 
or years of supervisory and/or managerial experience increased past 
2.89 years, the students taught by the traditional approach achieved 
hf gher posttest scoreS' than the student taught by the adult IDSCC 
approach* 

The investigators concluded that students with under 2,89 years of 
supervisory and/or managerial experience may achieve higher when learning 
by the adult IDBCC teaching approach than by the traditional approach 
and that students with over 2..89 years of supervisory and/or managerial 
experience may gain more achievement when learning by the traditional 
approach than by the adult IDSCC approach. 
Implications , 

Since supervisory «and/or managerial experience is directly related : 
to the content of the unit taught in this study, namely, employee 
training, evaluation, and motivation, an implication of the previously 
stated findings is that students with lit, tie or no experience in the 
content to oe studied may gain more knowledge by using the adult IDiSCC 
systematic approach rather than the traditional approach. 

^'urthermore, based on the findings of this study, new adult 
Distributive Education students without past experience in Distributive 
Education may gain more knowledge by using the adult IDECC systematic 
approach rather than the traditional approach. y 
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. RecQgaerxiatlons. for Further rtesearch 
Based on the findings of this study, the following are recommendations 
for further research: 

1. A study that replicates the design of this -tvdy using more 
of., the coupe tency-based materials of the adult IDSCC system. 

2. ▲ study that examines the relationship between school effect 
and teaching approach. 

3. An investigation of instructor variables as they relate to the 
effectiveness of a teaching approach. 

4. A descriptive study that identifies the characteristics of 
students enrolled in adult distributive education courses. 

5. A descriptive study that identifies adult distributive 
education courses offered across the United States. 

6. A descriptive study that identifies the characteristics of the 
traditional teaching approach. 

. 7. A atudy to determine attitudes of aJult distributive education 
students toward the adult IDECC approach as compared to the traditional 
approach. 
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EMPLOYEE TRAINING, EVALUATION, AND MOTIVATION 

/ 



Job Orientation 



1. Efficiency in' job orientation 

2. Orientation and its relation to future jpta performance 



Employee Training j 

1. Methods of training 

2. Selection of trs^ining methgds 

3. Use of training methods 

■ ■ ■ ,/ . - 

Employee Evaluation 

• _ l 

1. Evaluation procedures 

2, Analysis oS employee performance 
3* Constructive criticism 



Employee Morale and Motivation 

1. Employ4^ morale 

2. Employed motivation 

3. Employe complaints 



A 
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ABSTRACT 

DEVELOPMENT 'AMD VALIDATION OF COMPETENCY BASS) 
INSTBtiCnONAL SYSTEMS FOR ADULT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



EIGHTEEN MONTHS - SEPTEMBER 1976 to MARCH 1978 



OBJECTIVE: 



PROCEDURE: 



To develop emd vali date a coinpetency based' adult 
distributive education instruct/ional system using the 
cu^rrent IDECC system as a nucle^^ 'pf the project. 



RESULTS: 



Ay panel of consultants who represent industry and education 
within each of the seven IDECC business areas reviewed the 
jcuzlrent IDECC system^ ^cators from adiat distributive 
Education re<MXOt« Leauming Acliivities where needed a9 
identified by -the consultants* Rewritten adult leaping 
activities were field tested in adult distributive' edui^a? 
tion programs., Reviaw of the field tested activities 
identified needed changes. Final learning activities were 
developed. ^' 

Based upon the field test of the developed adult learning 
activities it was demonstrated that the current IDECC 
system is a usable format for adult distributive education. 



CONTRIBUTION TO ADULT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION: 

Specific adult distributive education learning activi- 
itiies have been written to supplement tlie existing 
IDECC system. Flexibility^ of f ering a /wide application to 
. adult ^ill training, is now available to the users of the 
IDECC system. « 

Spinoff effects: core competencies identified; specific 
coit^etency identification with jobs at levels — entry, 
. step I and step II — within business areas and curriculum 
sections • . 



Tho ten adult competencies utilized for tills experifflental study 
can be found in Part I of the Final Report, U.S.O.S,, Part C. , Grant 
100076-052^2, '•B"t "T'^t project |498AH60200* The competency numbers for 
the Learning Activity Packages utilized in this study are: 

Competency ^ 097 (Coauauni cation) 

Competency # 604' (Management) 

Competency ^ 603 (Management) 

Competency # 606 (Management) 

Competency 607 (Management) 

Competency i 6IO (Management) 

Competency # 664 (Management) 

Competency it 690 (Management) 

Competency it 69I (Management) 

Competency if 729* (Management) 



• Competencies were presented by the IDBCC group of instructors in 
this order of instruction to the experimontai treatment group. 
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Objective: 



Objective: 



As a result of the study of job orientation and the training process, 
you win be able to identify a minimum of ten points/steps that 
will assure efficiency in job orientation training. 

As a result of the study, you will Indicate one of two reasons 
proper employee orientation is necessary to insure future job 
performance and discuss two of four approaches a supervisor may 
use to orient a new employee. 



Objective: Given a job performance to be developed, the student will demonstrate 
the ability to identify most appropriate methods of training an 
individual for the position. 



Objective: 
Objective: 

Objective: 

Objective: 

Objective: 

Objective: 



Objective: 



The student will indicate a knowledge and understanding of ten 
training methods. 

To demonstrate knowledge and understanding of a store's procedure 
for evaluating employees, the student will respond to four questions 
concerning evaluation procedures. 

The student will be able to identify, in writing, three specific 
suggestions one should keep in mind when using records to analyze 
and supervise the work of employees at different levels. 

As a result of a study of employee problems, the student will be 
able to, name a minimum of three guides/steps he would use when 
correcting an employee. 

By correctly responding to a series of questions, the student 
will indicate an understanding of the factors/ways of developing 
employee pride. 

B\ responding to a series of sample questions, the student will 
indicate a knowledge and understanding of four ways to maintain 
a working environment which offers security and freedom from 
worry for employees. 

Given prepared questions, demonstrate a knowledge of how to 
communicate with others in order to make them work willingly. 
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Resource Book List 

Manaq&nent Minded Supervision . 2nd Ed.. Boyd. McGraw-Hill. 1976. 

Personnel Managemer t, 5th Ed., Chruden/ Sherman, South Western. 1976. 

Suoervision - Concepts and Practices of Managetrent . 2nd Ed. . Harman/ 
riilgert. South western, 197>. 
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THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

November 7, 1977 



IDECC Project Office 
1166 Chesapeake Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 



Dear 



The Interstate Distributive Education Curriculum Consortium (IDECC) will 
be conducting an experimental study in the sirring as a part of a recently funded 
federal project. A comparison is to be made between the use of the IDECC sys- 
tematic approach of instruction and the traditional approach in adult distributive 
education classes. 

At this time, I am attempting to identify adult distributive education courses 
that are planred for the spring (April, May, early June) and adult instructors who 
may be interested in participating in this study. Courses must be at least ten nours 
in length and may be either preparatory or supplementary (upgrading of employees) . 
They may or may not bo geared towards a certain type of business. In order to avoid 
the risk of courses not being filled, only relatively stable programs will be used 
if at all possible. 

Instructors will come to Columbuc for one to five days of training in March, 
depending on whether the instructor will be using the IDECC systematic approach or 
traditional approach. A stipend and expenses will be paid to the instructors for 
participation in the March workshop. In addition, a set of IDECC materials will 
be given to each site. 

Please identify on the enclosed torm adult instructors you believe may be inter- 
ested and the courses they will be teaching in the spring. These may be distributive 
education teacher-coordinators, full-time adult instructors, or businesspeople with 
a teaching background. The instructor should have had experience in teaching. How- 
/ ever, knowledge of IDECC is not necessary . I will contact those suitable for the 
study to deteoaine their interest. 

Please serd me this informatior by November 25th, Thank you. 

Sincerely yours. 



Robert G. Berns 
IDECC Project Coordinator 

.f you do not have infomation needed to respond to this request, please forward 



O this l&tter through proper channels. , 
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Inst-xuctor ' s Name 
^ 'ress 



Phone # 



Street 



City, State 



Zip 



Course Taught 


PriiAarily (check one) 
Pr#»nAratorv SuDDlementary 


If Appropriate, Specific Type of 
Business (e.cf.f department store) 


1 

























Instructor ' s Name 
Address 



Pull T-r-ie Occupation 
' Course Taught 



Phone # 



Street 



Primarily (check one) 
Preparatory Supplementary 



City, State 



Zip 



If Appropriate, Specific Type of 
Business (e.g># department store) 



.Instructor's Name 
Address 



Full Time Occupation 
Course Taught 



Street 



Primarily (check one) 
Ireparatory Supplc-^mcntary 



Phone # 



City, State 



'iP 



If Appropriate, Specific Ty^f of 
Business (e,q>, cl o cartment ? ^.tore) 



APPSKDIX S 
Letter and Response Forn 
Instructors 
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THK OHIO STATE UIVIVERSITY 

December 12, 1977 

i 

I . 



■ The Interstate Di stributive Education Curriculum Consortium (IDECC) w .11 
be conducting an experimental study in the spring as a part of a, recently funded 
federal project. A comparison is to be made between the use of the IDECC Sys- 
tematic approach of instruction and the traditional approach in adult distx^butive 
education classes. ' 

You have been suggested as an adult instructor who may be interested in 
participating in this study. Courses must be at least ten hours in length and 
may be either preparatory or supplementary (upgrading of employees) . They ./ 
may or may not be geared towards a certain type of business. / 

Instructors will come to Columbus for one to five days of training in March, 
depending on whether the instructor will be using the IDECC systematic approach 
or traditional approach. A stipend and expanses will be paid to the instructors 
for participation in the March workshop. In addition, a set.of IDECC materials 
will be given to each site. 

If you are interested in participating in this study and have an adult 
distributive education class (es) planned for the spring, please\fill out the 
enclosed form and return it in the envelope by You need no t 

have any knowledge of IDECC . After hearing from you, I will send you further 
information. 

Theink you. 

Sincerely, , 



Robert G. Berns 

IDECC Project Coordinator 
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Dr, Larry Cdsterline / Executive Director 
Imeniaie Oislribuiivc EUucalion Curriculum Con^jnium UDECC) / 1885 Neil Avenue < 119) Townshend Hall « Columbus, Ohio 43210 / Phone (614) 4:2^4202 
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ADULT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



) Instructor's Name 



School Address 



Phone Number 



Adult D.E. Courses 
Planned for the 
Spring of 1978 



(Please attach a course outline if you have one) 

Please return by 
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the: OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 



/ Thank you for your interest in the'adult IDECC project planned for spring, 
in order to make the final selection of 16 instructors. I will need for you to 
coraplet'e and return the enclosed form. 

Based on the course titles and outlines that many of you submitted, I have 
developed a short utiit of instruction which has the potential of slotting into 
one o? several courses. Approximately 5-10 hours of instruction in April and/or 
May will be needed for thi,s unit. The rest of the course time, of course, is 
entirely your own. • 

Please review the enclosed unit. outline and complete and return the attached 
form The course may be supervision, small business management, or any other 
co^U as long as you use this unit of instruction in its entirety. The main ^ 
conce^ is^at yo^ cXass be within the arsa of adult distributive education 
StSde^s Ly^be gaining credit towards a high school diploma. However, credit 
towarSan associate (post-secondary). or baccalaureate degree would exclude that 
class from^ participating. 

^ Dates for the workshop in Columbus, Ohio are yet to be determined. Please 
check off the dates you cannot attend on the enclosed form. • Only check those 
on which you ABSOLpTELY CANNOT ATTEND. 

The length of the workshop will be either 2 or 3 days. This will be . 
= deterI?nedTearly February based upon the agenda. ^^^^^^^^ ^p^nd 

on either Wednesday or Thursday evening and depart on Saturday night. A stipend 
If hoo will be paid to you if the workshop is 3 days or $200. if it is 2 days. 

Vour stipend along with a set of the IDECC system materials will be sent 
to yo! v^n the completion of your teaching the unit and submitting the requested 
data. 

• All transportation, motel and food expenses will ^.Iso be paid for your 
trip to Columbus. 



r 
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O . ' " Dr. Larry CaMerl'ne / Executive Director 

ERIC imrmtt OiMribuMve Education CurricuJum Consortium (IDECC) / 1«83 Neil Avenue (119) Townshend Hall / Columbus. Ohip 43210 / Phone46l4. iZ2-^:si: 
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1 must ^ave this form back by January 27th in ordar to include you as 
a potential site whfen I make ;the final selection. You will be notified 
in early February whether or not^ i;ou have been selected. The actual dates 
for the workshop will also b.^ set at that time. 

If you have^ any questions, please call me collect at (614) 486-641'7. 
Thank you. 

Sincerely I 



Robert G. Berns 

. • IDECC Project Coordinator 

Enclosure: (2) 
RGB/cal 
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EMPLOYEE TRAINING r EVALUATION, AND MOTIVATION 



Job Orientation 

1. Efficiency in job orientation 

2: Orientation and its relation to future job perfonnan 

Emplo/ee Training 

1. Metliods of training 

2. Selection of training methods 

3. Use of training methods 

^ • ' . . 

Employee Evaluation 

■ • •« 

1. Evaluation procedures 

2. Analysis of employee performance 

3. Constructive criticism 



Employee Morale and Motivation 

1. Employee morale 

2r Employee motivation 

3. Employee complaints 
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ADULT STUDY SITES 

-la 



Instructor's Neune 



School/Business Address 

t 



Phone Number 



(Area Code) 



Office Hours (when / 
you. can be reached) — ■— / 



I am willing to participate in this study and use the enclosed unit 
in a course I am teaching in April and/or May. 

Yes No 

If yes , what course? . . ^ — - — 

If not, why not? 
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DATES I CANNOT ATTEND 

M ■ 

I cannot come to Columbus on the f ^wing dates 
(Wednesday, March 1) Thursday, March 2 - Saturday, March 4 
(Wednesday, March 8) Thursday, March 9 - Saturday, March 11 
(Wednesday, March 15) Thursday, March 16 - Saturday, March 18 
(Wednesday, March 22) Thursday, March 23 - Saturday, March 25 
(Wednesday, March 29) Thursday, March 30 - Saturday, April 1 
PLEASE RETURN IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE BY JANUAJiY 27 



APPENDIX a 

Letters to Instructors Informing Them of Results 
of the Random Selection 
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Thank you for your interest in the adult IDECC experimental study 
planned for spring. 'More in.-tructors were interested in participating 
than could be included. Selection was based first on the dates that the 
instructor could be in Columhus. This eliminated soma applicants. From 
the remaining list, a random selection of 16 classes was made. Due to 
one of the above conditions, your class was excluded from the study. 

The possibility remains that one or more of the participating instructors 

may find it necessary to withdraw from the study for some reason, if this 

occurs and your name is randomly selected for participation in the study, 
you will be called immediately. 



Thanks again for your positive response. 



Sincerely, 



Robert G. Bems 

IDECC Project Coordinator 
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You have been randomlv selected to participate in an experimental study 
concerning the adult IDECC system and wUl be teaching the enclosed unit of 
instruction using the IDECC approach. Enclosed is a summary of the experiment 
and conditions for the study for your .review. These conditions may seem rather 
strict, but are necessary to obtain valid results. 

A workshop will '■■e conducted tc prepare you and the other instructors for 
teaching the unit of instruction. I ha\'e provided in this envelope another 
copy of the unit outline sent to you eailiar. 

Please make your own plane or travel arrangements so that you will arrive 
ir Columbus on Wednesday evening, yf.^ch 15 and leave after 3:00 P.M. Saturday, 
March 18. The meeting will be held Thursday morning, March 16 through Saturday 
morning, March 18 in Columbus, Ohio. 

Plane and limousine fares and approximately $10.00 per da-j for brea]:fast 
and dinner will be reimbursed at the close of the workshop. Lodging (at double 
occupancy) and lunch will be paid on a master bill by IDECC. The name ard 
address of the motel is enclosed. Whenever possible, roommates wi I be assigned 
based upon smoking or non-smoking. A single room will cost you $30.30 ($10.20 
per night) which will be collected at the workshop. 

At the close of the experimental study, a stipend of $300 will be paid 
to you as a participating instructor. Also, a set of the IDECC system will be 
sent at that time. 

Enclosed is a brief form to be completed and returned as soon as possible. 
It there is any reason you cannot participate in the study, please call me 
immediately. It is imperative that eight sites participate in each teaching 

ERIC lit 



approach and that each instructor attends the workshop. 

Thank you so much for your willing^-^esa to participate in the study. If 
you have any further questions, please call me collect at (614) 486-6417. 

Looking forward to working with you during the experiment. 

Sincerely. 



Robert G. Berns 

IDECC Project Coordinator 



Enclosures: Form (to be returned in enclosed envelope) 
Motel Information Sheet 
Description of the Experiwental Study 
Experimental Study Conditions 
Unit Outline 

Sample of Humar Subjects Consent Form 
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You have been randomly selected to participate in an experimental study 
concerning the adult IDECC system and will be teaching the enclosed unit of 
instruction using the traditional approach. Enclosed is a summary of the 
experiment and conditions for the study for your reviaw. These conditions may 
seem rather strict, but are necessary to obtain valid results. 

A workshop will be conducted to prepare you and. the other instructors for 
teaching the unit of instruction. I have provided in this envelope another copy 
of the unit outline sent to you earlier. . 

Please make your own plane or travel arrangements so that you will arrive 
in Columbus on Wednesday evening, March 8 and leave after 3:00 P.M. Saturday, 
March 11. The meeting will be held Thursday morning, March 9 through Saturday 
morning, March 11 in Columbus, Ohio. 

Plane and limousl~s fares and approximately $10.00 per day for breakfast 
and dinner will be reimbursed at the close of the workshop. Lodging (at double 
occupancy) and lunch will be paid on a master bj.ll by IDECC. The name and 
address of the motel is enclosed. Whenever possible, roommates will be assigned 
based upon smoking or non-smoking. A single room will cost you $30.60 ($10.20 
per night) which will be collected at the workshop. 



♦ 



At the close of the experimental study, a stipend of $300 will be paid 
to you as a participating instructor. Also, a set of the IDECC system will be 
sent at that time . 

Enclosed is a brief form to be completed and returned as soon as possible. 
If there is any reason you cannot participate in the study, please cal.r me 



immediately. It is imperative that eight sites participate in each teaching 
approach and that each instructor attends the workshop. 

Thank you so much for your willingness to participate in the study. If 
you have any further (questions, please call m^^ collect at (614) 486-6417 • 

wooking forv^ard to working with you during the experiment. 

Sincerely, 



Robert G. Berns 

IDECC Project Coordinator 



Enclosures; Form (to be returned in enclosed envelope) 
Motel Infoxuation Sheet 
Description of the Experimental Study 
Experimental Study Conditions 
Unit OutJ.ine 

Sample o.*" Human Subjects Consent Fora^ 



MOTEL INFORMATION 
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Location of Workshop: 



Hospitality Motor Inn 
Interstate Rt. 7 and State Rt. 161 
1000 East Dublin-Granville Road 
Columbus I Ohio 



Phone: 



(614) 888-4300 



Limousine service is available from ^ort Co3 ambus Airport to the 
Hospitality Motor Inn. Fare is $10.00 for a round trip ticket which 
will be reimbursed at the workshop. This l^ousine is marked "Airport 
Limousine" and looks like a yellow bus. It caters to many Columbus 
north end motels, including the Hospitality Inn. It leaves the airport 
at the following times: 



If you are unable to make the 8:40 P.M. limousine, please take a 
taxi to the motel. 

Ask at the desk for the IDECC meeting room number. Reservations 
will be made for you. If you prefer a single room, please so indicate 
on the enclosed form. Reimbursement will be v: double occupancy rate. 
A single will cost you $30.60 ($10.20 per night). 



(Since it is usually cold in Columbus in March, warm clothing 



11:35 A.M. 
1:40 P.M. 
3:15 P.M. 



4:50 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 
8:40 P.M. 



advised. ) 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
ADULT 

The experimental study in adult distributi re education will be conducted 
to measure the achievement of adult distributive education students when learn- 
ing either by the IDKCC systematic approach or the traditional approach. Within 
the study, the two levels of instructional approach will involve the teaching wf 
identical curriculum content for a period of five to ^en instractional hours. A 
pre-test .»nd post-test will be ?.dministereu previous to the treatment and follow- 
in*? the treatment respectively to control for threats to internal validity. In 
addition, a sh-)rt ability test will be administered to the students. 

Sixteen classes have been randomly selected from throughout the nation 
representing twelve states, eight of which will utilize the IDECC approach, and 
eight the traditional approach. The treatment has been randomly assigned to 
the selected intact groups, resulting in a quasi-experimental design. 

The sixteen classes have been identified as follows: (1) recommendation of 
State supervisors, (2) volunteer action on the part of the instructor, and 
(3) the identification of similar courses being taught by the instructors. 

An in-service workshop will be held for each of the two groups (traditional 
and IDECC) in order to control the experiment as closely as possible. Each group 
will be in workshop two and one-half days. Instructors, will be paid a stipend 
of $300.00 for participating in this study. Expenses will h<i reimbursed for the 
following items: motel room (at double room occupancy), air fare and limousine 
service, and $10.00 a day for breakfast and dinner (lunch will be provided). 

Each participating site will be given a set of the IDECC system at the 
close of the study. 



\ 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDY CONDITIONS 



For the study to be valid the following conditions have to be met: 

1. TI ^ instructor of the unit must attend the workshop in Columbus i 
Ohio* (Expenses paid) 

2. Students and instructor must sign a human subject clearance form, 
• (See attached) 

3. The students in the class must take a general ability test, 
(Takes approximately 20-30 minutes) 

4. A pre-test and post-test (developed by IDECL/ must be administered 
to all students in the study. 

5. The unit must be taught in the manner prescribed in the workshop. 
IDECC instructors will u^e the IDECC approach. Traditional 
instructors will use the method established by the instructors 
in the traulti.onal workshop. 

6. The provided and identified resources must be used. 

7. P.veliminary work must not be done on the unit. 

8. A brief background questionnaire will be administered to the 
instructor and students. 

9. The enclosed topical outline of a unit of instruction must be 
implemented during tiie month of April and early May. 

10. Students in the course must not be gaining credit toward a post- 
secondary degree . 




TOPICS TO BE IMCmOCD IN STUDY 
(plaaae do not teach these topic* prior to the workshop) 

BMPTr>YEE TRAINING, EVALUATION, AND MOTIVATIOH 



A. Job Orientation 

1 Efficiency in job orientiation 

2. Orientation and its relation to future job performance 

B. Euyployee Training 

1, Methods of^Wlinin^' " 

2. Selection of training methods 
3.. Use of training methods 

C. Employee Evaluation 

1. Evaluation procedures 

2. Analysis of employee performance 

3. Constructive criticism 

D. Employee Morale and Motivation 

1. Eriployee morale 

2. Employee motivation 

3. Employee complaints 



Name of Instructor 

V 

Social Security Number 



Motel 



Please check one of the following: 

Double pccupancy is acceptable 

I prefer a single room and understand 

t must pay the extra cost (3 nights 

Q $10.20 per night, total $30.60) ' . 

Please check one of the following: 

Smoker 

. Non-smoker 

Resources 

Please check the blank if you have at least one (1) copy of the book 
available tp you. 

Personnel Management , 5th Ed. , Chruden/Sherman, South western, 1976. 

Retail Business Management. , 2nd Ed., Gillespie/Hecht, McGraw-Hill, 
1977. [ ' ^ ' 

Supervision - Concepts and Pr actices Management , 2nd. Ed. , Barman/ 
Hilgert, South Western, 1977. 

Management Minded Supervision , .2nd Ed., Boyd, McGraw-Hill, 1976. 

Personnel Director's Handbook , 2nd Ed., Wilbert Schur, Dartnells 
Corp., 1970. 

Modern Retailing Management , 8th Ed., Duncan/Phillips/Halland^r , 
Irwin Publishers, 1972. 

M odern Retailincr Management , 9th Ed., Duncan/Phillips/Hallandee* 
Irv^in Ptabiisherd, 1977. 

Human Elements of Administration , -larry R. Knudson, Jr., Holt/ 
Rinchard/Winston , 1963. 

Retailing P rinci ples and Practices , 6th Ed., Richert/Meyar/Haines/ 
"Harris, Gregg of McGraw-Hill, 1974. 



Resources (continued) 

pA- rsjnnel aiii Human Reaources Administration , 3rd. Ed. , Megginson, 
1977. 

»■ * 
Motivate for Profit, Bvarbank, Distri*^utive Education Instructional 
Materials Laboratory, University of Texas, 1?67. 

•4. 

Retail Merchandising , 8th Ed^ vWingate/Samsoii , Southwester, 1975. 

Readings in Personnel Management , 4th Ed., Williams, Southwestern, 
■ 1976. 
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Protocol No. 



research involving human subjects 
cSnsent to serve as a sh r>ipct in research 

behavioral and survey research form 



I consent to serve as & subject in the res/arch investigation entitled:. 



The nature^ and general purpose ^^f ^fee rVearch procedure have been explained 
to me. This research is to be perfbmiid or\un/er the direction of Dr. 



, who is authorized\o/use \ie services of others in the perform- 



ance of the research. 

I understand that any furtO^ i\qu1^s I make concerning this procedure will 
be answered. I understand my ilfentttXwill not be revealed in any publication, 
document, recording, videt)-\ape, Vologr^h, computer data storage, or In any 
other way wh\ph relates tdthN^ re^rch. Finally. I understand that \ am free 
to withdraw fnv>^onsent and V<isc\itinue participation at any time following the 
notification of fhe Project B-WcectQr. 




5igned_ 



(Subject) 



P.M. 



Wi tness" - (Auditor; 



Investi gator 
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Questions for Unit of Instruction 
^ployt« Training, ivaluation, and Motivation 
Select the best ansjwert 

1. A formal orientation program should provide new employees "^^^^^^^ 
but one of the foUowing items. Which item should it NOT Include? 

A, Infonnation concerning safety rules. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

B, Blaborstion over policies and proceduj-ea of the business 

C, Description of the compar^ 

2. Which parson, has the most important role in the orientation program? 

A. Co-worker 

B„ Personnel director 

C. Supervisor 

3. Time spent to reduce anxiety r ; the beginning of the orientation period 
has shown that: 

A. It makes no difference in the productivity and absenteeism of 
new eiaployBes. , ^ 

B. the results are greater productivity and reducev. personnel costs 

C. neither ol the above statementa are accurate, 

' i^. The supervisor should, not orient ^he new worker in the following way: 

A. The supervisor may assign the new' employee to a current employee 

B. T>ie superv^.sor may choose to conduct the entire oixentatton. 

C. The new e-iiployee iPay be allowed to look around and learn on 
their own. 

5. Regardless of who actually does the orientation o: new employees, 
the res pons ibil:.ty for the task lies with the: 

A. worker 

B. super^dsor 
G. peers 

6. When should a new employee be orieuwed to the job? 

A First day on the job j j i 

b! After the employee has oeen aole to "settle down^ (second day; 

C. Second week of worK 

7. A primary purpose of the orientation program is to do wHich of the 
following? 

A. Train the employee 

B. Helieve anxieties of the employee 

C. Evaluate the empi^^ee 
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8. Proper job orientation has a reiationaldp to: 

A. amount of salary required 

B. the overcirae put in by the new employee 

C. future job performance 

9. It has been founi that in regard to anxieties and orientation that: 

A. anxiety of new employees interferes with the orientation and 
training process 

3, orientation and training makes new employees have anxieties 
C. it is 0(3tter to orient and train new employees after they 
have been on the job six weeks. 

10. A good training program is based upon which of the following? 

A. A variety of methods 
■ fl. One specific inethod 
C« Classroom training 

11. Initiation practict>s with new employees by peers har a tendency to: 

A. increase anxiety in new employees 

B. give an image that the organization will be pleasurable to work 
in. 

C. cause the new employee to resent their peers. 

12. The use of a checklist in orienting new employees insures: 

A. that the new employee has something to follow for the first 
few days 

B. not overlooking items in orientation that are important 
tc the new employee 

C. none of the above are accurate. 

1), Job orientation programs are primarily concerned with wnich of the 
following? 

A. In-depth instruction on the organization, its purpose and 
procedu/es 

B. A general overview of the company and policies and procedures 
as they concern the new employee 

G. Both A and B 

1^. The most commonly used method of training employees is: 

A. classroom training 
3. on the jon training 

C. conference or discussion 

15. Which of the Tollowing traini.ng methods is 'osed to provide training 
in the practis.al and tneoretioal aspects of the work in a sKiii 
trade? 

A. apprentice 

B. on-the-job 

C. Simulation 
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16, Which of the following training approaches provides for handling 
the maximuB number of trainees with a rainimxun numoer of instructors? 

A, individjialized 'Instruction 
3. classroom training 
C, conference 

17, Which of the following training methods is used when the actual 
equipment is not available but similar devices are used? 

A. simulation 

B. On-the-iob 

C. demonstration 

18, Which of the following training methods usually requires a high 
degree of employee participation^ 

A. demonstration 
3. discussion 
C. simulation 

19, A training program which comoines practical on-the-job experience 
with formal classes are called: 

A, apprenticeship training 
^. cooperative training 
C* programmed instruction 

20, Which of the follow^.ng training methods is developed from actual, 
realistic experiences which the students interpret and analyze? 

A. simulation 

B. discussion 

C. case study 

21, The most frequently used methods of training are: 

A. simulators and other training devices, computer assisted 
instruction, job instruction training, conference and lecture. 

B. joo instruction training, conference or discussion, 
apprenticeship training, job rotation, coaching and lecture. 

C. job instruction training, computer assisted instruction, 
conference or discussion, apprenticeship training, coaching 
and lecture 

22, The use of a training method shouxd be determined oy: 

A. oojectives of the particular training course 
a« abilities of the trainer and trainees 
C, both of the above 
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23. Which of the i'oXlowing is a disadvantage associated with programmed 
instruction' 

A." : Sach trainee learns at his or h^r own pace 

Bt More instructors are needed 

C. Cost in preparing programs is high 

Zk, Which or the rollowing statements is most valid? 

A. Large companies usually use the same number of training methods > 
as small businesses 

B. Certain methods of instruction are best for most training 
programs 

C. Some methods of instruction may be better for a particular 
training program then others 

25, ■ The content (subject natter) to oe included in the training program 

shoula be based upon which of the following? 

A. Cost of the training method 

B« Tasks performed on the Job 

G. Abilities of the individuals to be trained 

26. Evaluation of a training program should be based primarily upon 
which of the following? 

A. The extent to which the original goal or objective was achieved 

B. fiinployee attiitudes toward their training 

C. Itothods trainjing 

27. i^hich of the following is NOT a consideration when choosing a 
training metiiod? 

A. Type or leve] of the job 

B. Time and expeu a involved 

C. Objectives of the business 

28. It is important that which of the following occur before employee 
training begins? 

A. Conducting a class entitled "How to Study" 

B. Issuing name tags 

C. Training the instructor 

29, Appraisal of employees should occur at least: 

A, once every five years 
fl, once a year 
C, once a month. 

30, A ,f oriuaJ. evaluation system helps the supervisor in which of the 
following ways? 

A, Reduces the chance of personal oias distorting the rating 
a. Requires less time be spent on employee evaluation 
Q. Bo\ih A and B 
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31* The evaluation of an employee should )3e made by: 

Ae their oo-workers 

the corporation president 
C. the immediate supervisor 

32. isluployee evaluation can serve as a basis for: 

A. salary adjustments, transfers, promotion and termination 

B. salary adjustments, promotions, vacations, and termination 

C. transfers , pr emotions , leave, termination 

33. Which of the following factors is most frequently included in 
performance ratjgng (evaluation) forms? 

A. Punctuality, drive, attendance, quantity 
fi. Cooperation, quality, stability, attitude 
C. Both A and B 

3^. Which of the following is a major difficulty in filling out evaluation 
forms? 

A. Finding the time to complete the form 

B. Understanding tne format of the evaluation form 
Interpreting what is meant by such terras as excellent, good, 
average or poor 

33. Who should appraise the employee? 

A. the manager 

3. the employee'? immediate supervisor 
^. ' a co-worker 

36, Which of the following best reflects when formal employee evaluation 
should occur? 

A. regularly 

B. continuously 

C. occasionally 

37, An employee should be evaluated for which of the following reasons 

A. an employee has a right to know (1) how well s/he is doing 
and (2) what s/he can do better his/her work performance, 

3. To let him/her know where their weaknesses are and wl:iy they 
may not receive a pay raise 

C. Neither of the above are valid reasons for e/aluating an 
employee. 

38, Disciplinary action should oe taKeri-. 

A. in private 

B. in weekly meeting 

C. in puolic 
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39* In what setting should evaluation reviews take place? 

ii. During department or store meetings 

B. In small groups 

C. In private 

kO, vtfhen evaluating en employee, the supervisor should do wnich of the 
following 7 

A. Emphasize strengths which could help the employee grow 

B. finphasize weaknesses only 

C. Ask that employee traits be changed 

4l« The most drastic form of disciplinary action is: 

A* reprimand 
B. demotion 
C« discharge 

kZ, Four basic rules to apply in discipline are: 

A. immediacy, appealing, warning, and impersonality 

B. immediacy, advance warning, consistency and impersonality 

C. immediacy, impersonality, consistency and harassment 

^3, Which of the follovring is a primary purpose of employee evaluation? 

A, Identify employees that shouxd be released 

B, Motivate employees 

C, Relax the employees 

44. Discipline action should always be applied by: 

A, top management 

B, immediate supervisor 

C, union representative 

43. The employee should be evaluated based upon which of the following? 

A. Standards established for the individual when hired 

B. Standards established for all employees doing the sane job 

C. Both A and B 

46. In order to minimize frustrations, if an e,nployee's personality 
appears to conflict with nis or her assigned, tasks, it is Dest to 
do* which of the following? 

A. Attempt to assign the employee to tasks that fit his or her 
personality 

a. Let the employee go so as to avoid future conflicts 
C. Keep the employee on the same tasks in hopes tnat tiis or her 
personality will adapt to the job 
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^7. 'rfhich of the following provides for effective morale? 

A, £mphasis on cQmpetition among individuals 

B, Emphasis on conflicts to prevent employees from being too 
relaxed 

C, Emphasis on employees working together as a team 

48, ^hen an employer hires a disadvantaged or slow employee, he or she 
should do which of the following/ 

A, Expect low productivity from the employee 

B, Expect the employee to eventually reach the job's performance 
standards 

C, Expect the employee to resist training efforts 

49, Which of the following is a way to develop pride and self-esteem 
in the employee? 

A, Give the employee freedom to participate in decision-making 
situations 

B, Explain thoroughly the responsibilities that the employee has 
and what is expected of nim or her 

C, Formally evaluate the employee frequently 

50, Research has found which of the foUowing to be valid? 

A. Supervisors generally know what employees want most from 
their Jobs, 

B. Supervisors generally do not know what employees want most 
from their jobs 

Supervisors need not be concerned v-ith wh^it employees want 
most from their jobs. 

51, ' Research !:ias found that employees want which of the following the 

most 7 

A, ■ High wages 

6, Full appreciation of work done 
^. Good working conditions 

52., Which of the following reflects the type of recognition that should 
be offered to the employee? 

A. General recognition 

B. Lavish recognition 

C. Recognj.tion over specifics 

53. In order to motivate employees, which of the following approaches 
should be taicen by the supervisor? 

A, Praise the employee when the supervisor is sincere 

B, Rarely praise the employee so as to prevent the employee from 
feeling too confident 

C, Praise the employee frequently over supervisor's general 
impression of the employee 
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Which of the following seema to help in notivating employees? 

A. Do not tcU "^e employee his/her faults so that s/he will 
improve on his/her own. 

B. Makfl the eraplc/ee feel as if s/he belongs in order to ge-'- 
him/her to want to produce 

C. Alienate the employee so that s/he will not spend a lot of time 
talking to other employees and not getting his/her work done 

53. When communicating with employees, which of the following statements 
is best? 

A* Saoh employee should be motivated based upon individual 
differences 

^. Sach employee sliould be motivated in the same way ' 
C. fiaployees should not be motivated 

56, Mhich of the following statements is valid in terms of communicating 
with and motivating employees? 

A, The supervisor must be articulate and have a good command of 
the langiiage 

E. The supervisor must follow only the formal communication 

channels when motivating employees 
G. The supervisor should '.rant to communicate with the employees 

37* Which of the following is a word that means the same thing as 
motivation^ 

A. Morale 

B, Incentive 

Cq Communication 



38* A dissatisfaction is usually considered to be a grievance when which 
of the following exists? 

A, The dissatisfaction is real (valid) and not imaginary (invalid) 
^. The dissatisfaction has been expressed in writing to management 

and' action has been taken on it 
C, The dissatisfaction is real (valid) or imagined (invalid) 

39. The role of the supervisor concerning grievances is which of the 
following? 

A, A part of the supervisor's job 

3. The . supervisor has no part in grievances — it is the work of 

the supervisor's superiors 
v*. The supervisor serves as the person providing information 

to superiors only, 

60. Policies are the same as which of the following? 

A, Objectives of the business 

B, i^rocedures of the business 

C, Guides for a course of action 
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61. Policies are usually expressed in which of t le following manner? 

A, Orally understood 

a. Written statements 

U. Within the written objectives of the business 

62. Who usuplly writes the policies of a business? 

A, Employees 

B, Supervisors 

C, Top management 

63. Policies of the business usually apply to employees in which of the 
following ways? 

A. Employees should not be told what the policies of the business 

a. Employees should be kept informed as to what the policies of 

the business are ^ ... u * 

C. Employees should be asked to write policies for the business 

6'+. The supervisor should answer questions concerning a grievance in 
whic.i of the following ways? 

A. In a straightforward and clearly understood manner^ • 
o. In a manner so that the employees do not really understand 

the decisions ^ . 

C. In a formal atmosphere, usually through legal aides or lawyers 

65. When should a decision on a grievance occur? 

A. Immediately upon hearing of the grievance so that the employees 

need not wait and get more upset 
3. Afttr time has passed and the complaint has hopefully been 

mostly fbr gotten 

C. After time has been spent listening to employees and gathering 
facts ^ 

66. An effective way for the supervisor to deal with a grievance is to 
do which of the following? 

• A. Avoid the employees in order to lessen the opportunity for 
conflicts 

3. i^isten to the emoloyees ' grievances 

' C. Issue a statement citing company policies and procedures 

67. ^he first step of the grievance procedure finds which of the following 
persons primarily involved ^ 

A. Supervisor 

3, Personnel Manager 

C. Company iManager 
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ADULT STUDY 
PRE-TSST 

Select the BEST a nswer; 

1. • Research has found .which of the following to be valid? 

A, Supervisors generally know what employees want most from their 
Joh$» 

B, Supervisors generally do not know what employees want most 
from their jobs 

G» Supervisors generally are not concerned with what employees 
want most from. their Jobs. 

2. The formal evaluation of an employee's job performance is usually 
made by: 

c 

A, his'/ her co-workers 

B, the corporation president 

C, the immediate supervisor 

3. In what setting should evaluation reviews take place? 

A. department or store meetings 

B, In small groups ' 
^. In private 

i*, Svaluation of a training program should be based primarily upon 
which of the following? 

A. T,he degree to which the original goal or objective was achieved 

B. Employee attitudes toward their training program 
^, The type of training method used 

5, ' Which of the following is .-an important objective of employee evalua- 

tion? 

A. Identify employees that should be released 
3, Motivate employees 

C. "Relax^the employees- 

6, What should an empr.dj^r -expect when a disadvantaged or slow employee 
has been hired?.' 

A. The employee will.nbe low in productivity 

B. The employee will eTventually reach the joo's performance 
•• standards ' • V; " ■ 

C» The erjpioyfee .will resist training efforts 

7, Ahat is the relation between anxieties and orientation of most new 
employees? ' " \^ 

A. Anxiety of new employees interferes with the orientation 

fl. Anxiety of new employees has no effect on the orientation process 

Q, Anxiety of new employees is reduced by the orientation process 

16,3 
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8. What Is the reoommended time interval for apppais^ of eaployees? 

./ 

A. Once every two years / 

B. Once a year d 

C. Onae a month ^ I . 

i > 

9. Which of the following reflects the type of recognition 
that should be offered to the employee? I 

A. . General reoogniti^on 

a. Lavish recognition / 

C. Aecognition over specifics j 

10. Which of the following is a considoration y^herv choosing a training 
method? ' , / . 

A. Type or 'level of tho job / * 

B. , oj)jectives -of tho business 

C. Personality traits of the trainer 

11. Research on time spent to reduce anxie-^y 4ti the beginning of the 



orientation period has shown that: 
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A. it makes no difference in the prtiductivity and aosenteeism 
of new employees / « 

B. it results in greater productivity and reduced personnel 
costs 

C* it does not reduce training co^ts. 

12. ^Which of the following training methods is used when the actual 
equipment is not available but sii^ilar devices are used? 

/ 

A. s inula ti on ' 
B* on-the-job ' 

C. demonstration ' •' 

13. '//hich of the following trailing approaches provides for handling 
the maximum number of trainees/ v/ith a minimum number of instructors? 

A. , Individualiaaii.astructic^n 

B. Classroom instruction / / 

C. Conference I 

lU-o Which of the following is a, word that is tne closest in meaning to 
'•motivation?" 

. A. i'iorale 
3, Incentive 
C. Communication 
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15* Regardless of who does the orientation of new enployees, who actually 
has the responsibility for the task? 

A. Worker 
B* Supervisor 
C. Peers 

16, A fonoal orientation program should provide new employees with all 
but one of the following items. Which item should it NOT include? 

A. Informatibn concerning safety rules 

B. Elaboration over policies and procedures of the business 

C. Description of t;^ company 

17, Policies are u;»ually expressed in which of the following manner? 

A. Oral statements 

B. Written statements 

C. Within the written objectives of the business 

18, Employee evaluation usually does NOT. .serve as a oasis for which of 
. the following? 

A. Leave, vacations 

B. Promotion, terminations 

C. Salary adjustments, transfers 

19, Which of the following statements is valid in terms of communicating 
with and motivating employees? 

A, The supervisor must be articulate and have a good command of 
the language 

B, The supervisor must follow only the formal communication 
channels when motivating employees 

C, The supervisor should want to communicate wxth the employees 

20, Which of the following^ training methods is based upon actual, 
realistic experiences which the students interpret and analyze? 

A. Case study 
B« Discussion 
C. 3iai|aation 

21, When motivating ewployees, which of the following statements 
is best? 

A. Sach emplovee should be motivated cased upon individual 
differences 

B. Each eraployee should be motivated in the same way / 

C. Each employee should be motivated continuously. 
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22, The uae of a check list in orienting new employees insures: 

A. that the new employee has something to follow for the first 
few days 

3. that important items are not overlooked by the supervisor in 
the orientation 

that the company is well managed 

23. Policies are the same as which of the following'^ 

A» 'Objectives of the business 
5. Procedures of the business 
C. Quides for a course of action 

2^- Which of the following training methods usually requires a 
high degree of employee participation? 

A. Oemor. ^ration 

B. Discussion 

C. Lecture 

25. The most frequently used methods of training are: 

A. simulators and other training devices, computer assisted 
instruction 

B. job im.\.ruction training, conference or discussion, apprentice- 
ship training 

C. Coir.puter assisted instruction, apprenticeship training, coaching 
and lecture 

26. Which of the following is a suggestion to keep in mind when using 
records to analyze and supervise employees? 

A. Records need not be confidential 

B. Records should be used as the sole basis for a final decision 
on personnel 

G. Records should be checked for completeness, accuracy and 
updated periodically 

27. A good orientation program is. basea upon which of the following'.' 

A. A variety of methods 
3. One specific method 

C. Classroom training 

2d, If the personality of an employee appears to confiict with tr:e 
assigned task(3), which of the following actions is suggested in 
order to minimize frustrations? 

A. Assign the employee to task(s; that fit his/her personality. 

B. i-et tne employee go sc as to avoid future conflicts 

C. Keep the employee on the same tasks in hopes tnat his/her 
personality will adapt to tne job 
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29. Whi,ch o:: the following is a common difficulty in filling out evai- 
aatlon forms? 

A. Finding the time to complete the form 

fl. Understanding tne format of the evaluation form 
C. iaterpreting what is meant by such terms as excellent, good, 
average or poor 

30. Records may be used to analyze and supervise the work of employees 
in which of the following ways? 

A* Records should not De used for evaluating work - supervisors 

should use observations and evaluations of co-workers 
3* For comparison purposes to see if an individual has improved 
his/her work over a period of time 
— C. As a source of information to co-workers to compare their work 

to others 

31. In ox^der to motivate employees, which of the following approaches 
should be taken by the supervisor? 

A* Offer praise when it is sincere 

B. Rarely praise the employeo so as to preve.it tae employee from 
feeling too confident 

G. Praise the employee concerning the supervisor's general 
impression of the employee 

32* Which of the following provides for ^^fecti/e morale? 

A. Smphasis on competition among individuals 

B. Smphasis on conflicts to prevent employees from oecoming too 
complacent 

C. Emphasis on employees working together as a team 

33» The content (subject matter) to oe included in the trainiiig program 
. hould be based primarily upon which of the following? 

A. Cost of the training method 

B. Tasks performed on the joD 

C. Abilities of the individuals to be trained 

3^« A primary purpose of the orientation program is to^ 

A. recruit the employee 

B. relieve anxieties of the employee 
^ C, evaluate the employee 
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ADULT STUDY 
POST-TEST 



Select the best answer: 

1. The most conwonly used method of training employees is: 

A. classroom training. 

B. on the job training;. 

C. conference or discussion. 



Z, Evaluation of a training pr3v.i-ara should.be .based, primari ly upon 
which of the following? 

A. The type of training method used 

B. The degree to which the original goal or objective was achieved 

C. Employee attitudes toward their training program 



3. What should an employer expect when a disadvar. Laced or slow employee 
has been hired? 

A. The employee will resist training efforts. 

B. The employee will be low in productivity. 

C. The employee will eventually reach the job's performance . 
standards. 



4. What is the reconmended time interval for appraisal of employees? 

A. once a year. 

B. once a month. 

C. once every two years. 



5. Which of the following statements is valid in terms of conuiuni eating 
with and motivating employees? 

A. The supervisor should want to coirmunicate with the employees. 
b! The supervisor must be articulate and have a good coimand 

of the language. 
C. The supervisor must follow only the formal conmuni cation . 

channels when motivating employees. 
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Select the best answer: 

'6. In order to motivate employees, which of the following approaches 
should be taken by the supervisor? 

A. Rarely praise the employee so as to prevent the employee 
from feeding too confident. 

B. Praise the employee concerning the supervisor's general 
Impression of the employee. 

C. Offer praise whenltis rincere. 



7. When should orientation to the job begin for a new employee? 

A. First Hay on the job • 

B. After t j employee has been able to "settle down" (second day) 

C. Second week of work 



8. The use of a checklist in orienting new employees insures: 

A. that the company is well managed. 

B. that the new employee has something to follow, for the first 
few days. 

C. that important items are not overlooked by the supervisor in 
the orientation. 



9. When evaluating an employee, the supervisor should do which of 
the following? 

A. Emphasize strengths which could help the employes grow 

B. Efpohasize weaknesses only 

C. Ask that employee traits be changed 



10. Which of the following personnel has the most important role in the 
orientation program? 

A. Co-worker 

B. Personnel director 

C. Supervisor 



11. Records may be used to analyze and supervise the work of employees 
in which of the following ways? 

A. As a source of information to co-workers to compare their work 
to others. 

B. Records should not be used for evaluating work - supervisors should use 
observations and the evaluation of co-workers. 

C. For compG« ison purposes to see if an Individual has impru 'ed his/her 
work over a period of time. 
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12. Which of the following is a conroon difficulty in filling out 
evaluation forms? 

A. Interpreting what is meant by such tenns as excellent, good 
average or poor. 

B. Understanding the format of the evaluation form. 

C. Finding the time to complete the form. 



13. In general, disciplinary action should be taken: 

A. in private. 

B. in weekly meeting. 
' C. in public . 



14. Job orientation programs are primarily concerned with which of 
the following? 

A. In-depth introduction to the organization, its purpose and 
procedures 

B. An overview afthe company and policies and procedures as they 
concern the new employee 

C. The projected earnings of the company 



15. The content (subject matter) to be included in the training program 
should he based primarily upon which of the following? 

A. Tasks performed on the job 

B. Abilities of the individuals to be trained 

C. Cost of the training method 



16. Which of the following is a disadvantage associated with programmed 
instruction? 

A. Each trainee learns at his/her own pace. 

B. More instructors are needed. 

C. Cost in preparing programs is high. 



17. Which of the following seems to help in motivating employees? 

A. Do not tell employees their faults so that they will improve on 

their own. , . ^ ^ ^.l. ^ 

B. Make the empltDyees feel as if they belong in order to get them to 

want to produce. ^ ^ ^ 

C. Alienate the employees so that they will not spend a lot of time, 
talking to other employees and not getting their work done. 
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18. A training program which combines practical on-the-job experience 
with formal classes Is called: 

A. competency training. 

B. cooperative training. 

C. programmed instruction. 



19. Which of the following is a consideration when choosing a training method? 

A. Objectives of the business 

B. Personality traits of the trainer 

C. Type or level of the job 



20. According to a survey in 1946, which of the following job factors did 
employees want most? 

A. High wages 

B. Full appreciation of work done 

C. Good working conditions 



21. ;he employee should be evaluated based upoi. which of the following? 

A. Standards established for the individual when hired. 

B. Standards established for all employees doing the same job. 

C. Standards established for all departments in the business. 

m 

• ^ 

22. A sound orientation program requires which of the following? 
,A. a plan. 

B. an organization chart. 

C. a lot of activities. 



23. Which of the following provides for effective morale? 

A. Emphasis on conflicts to prevent employpes from becoming too 
complacent^. 

B. Emphasis on employees working together as a team. 

C. Emphasis on competition among individuals. 



24. 




Which of the following training methods is based upon actual, realistii 
expediences which the students interpret and analyze? 



A. Discussion 

B. Case study 

C. Simulation 
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Proper job. orientation has a relationship to: 

A. amount of salary required. 

B. the overtime put in by the new employee. 

C. future job performance. 



Who should evaluate the employee's job performance in a large company? 

A. The manager 

B. The employee's Immediate supervisor 

C. A co-worker 



Which of the following reflects the types of recognition that shoul 
be offered to the employee? 

A. Recognition over specifics 

B. General recognition 

C. Lavish recognition 



Which of the following best reflects when formal employee evaluation 
should occur? 

A. on a regular basis 

B. on a continuous basis 

C. on an occasional basis 



Which of uie following statements is most valid? 

A. Large companies usually use the same number of training 

methods as small businesses. ^ ^ • • « ««,««v,-mc 

B. Certain methods of instruction are best for most training programs 

C. Some methods of instruction may be better for a particular 
training program than others. 

Research has found which of the following to be valid? 

A. Supervisors generally do not know what employees want most 

B. Supervi^irs"^generally are not concerned with what employees 
want most from their jobs. ' ^ ^..^m 

C. Supervisors generally know what employees want most from 

their jobs. 
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31. Which of the following 1s a suggestion to keep In mind when using 
records to analyze and supervise employees? 

A. Records should be checked for completeness, accuracy and updated 

periodically. 
8. Records need not be confidential. 

C. Records should be used as the sole basis for a final decision 
on personnel. ' 



32. Which of the following is a word that is the closest in meaning to 
"motivation?" 

A. Incentive 

B. Conmuni cation 

C. Morale 



33. Which of the following is reconmended to develop pride and self- 
esteem in the employee? 

A. Give the employee freecom to participate in decision-making 

situations. . , 

B. Explain thoroughly the responsibilities of and expectations from 

the employee. 

C. Formally evaluate the employee frequently. 



34. What is the most drastic form of disciplinary action? 

A. demotion. 
8. discharge 
C. reprimand. 
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INSTRUCTOR QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Age: 17 or younger 
18-22 
23-27 
28-32 
33-37 
38-42 



43-47 
48-52 
53-57 
58-62 
63 or over 



\ Which of the following is the highest level of education you have achieved? 
• \ (circle one) 

\ High School: 8 9 10 11 ,12 

College:" 1 2 3 4 Major Area of Study 



Advanced Education: Degree 



Major Area of Study 



Pxesent Full-Time Position: — - 

Name of Compauiy/School : . ■ 

Approximately how many adult education courses have you taught? 
over Vo^T many years or months have you taught adult education? 

Are ydu presently or have you ever been certified to teach in 
any state? , . 



If yes, in what subject areas? 



Teaching Experience 



Name of Institation 



Dates 
From To 



Subjects Taught 



Dates 
From To 
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Position 
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APPENDIX L 
Student Questionnaire 
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STUDENT QUESTZONNAISS 
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Sex: Mala Female Code Number 



Agei 17 or younger 43-47 

18-22 48-52 



23-27 53-57 

28-32 58-62 

33-37 63 or over 

38-42 

Which of the following is the highest level of education you have achieved? 
(circle one) 

High School: 8 S 10 11 12 

College: 1 2 3 4 . Major Area of Study: 

Advanced Education: Degree . 



Major Area of Stud: 



Total years of work experience toward octiupation for which you 
are training: 

Do you have supervisor or management experience? Yes No 

If so, how many years and describe the experience: 



Have you had educational training in the following areas: 

Employee Training, Employee EvalUi?.tion , Employee Morale 
ind Motivation? 

Yes No If so, please explain 



Were you enrolled in a high school distributive education program? 

Havs you ever been enrolled in a post-secondary distributive education 
program? 

Are you currently employed? Yes No 



I I 1.1 I 

If you ara presently employed^ why are you enrolled in this course? (check 
as many as you wish) 

To prepare for a higher-level job in the 
same or anot-ier company 

To updat e your knowledge and skills for 

your present job 

To upgrade your knowledge and skills so 
that you will become more productive iu 
your present job 

To refresh your m^pory (if you have 
recently returned to work after an absence) 

^^^^ To prepaire for a new job in am occtipation 

other than your present one - please specify 
the occupation for which you are preparing: 
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other - please explain 



If you are not presently amployed why are you enrolled in this course? (check 
as matny as you wish) 

To prepaure for employment in the following 

occupation : 



(please specify occupation) 
TO obtain a high school diijloma 
Other - pleia.se explain . 
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Student woupBtency xiecord 
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STUDENT COMPETENCY RECORD STUDENT CODE NUMBER_ 



Competency 097 - Knowledge of how to communicate v uh others in order to nx>t.ivate them to work will.ngly. 

Time to successfully achieve this competency {in minutes as best you can) 

Pretest passed? Yes No If you lecked no, which learning activities were completed? 

Individual #1 ^ Group #3 Service Station Group 

Individual #2 Group #4 Wholesaling Group 



competency 604 - Knowledge of how to maintain a working environment where employees can have a sense of 

security and reasonable freedom from worry. 

Time to successfully achieve tliis competency (in minuter as best you can) 



Pretest passed? Yes No If you checked no, which learning activities were completed? 

Individual #1 Group #3 Hotel/Motel Individual Service Station Group 

Individual i>2 Group #4 Hotel/Motel Group Variety Store Individual 



Service Station Variety Store Group 

. Individual 

Wholesaling Individual 



CoTO'^etency 605 - Knowledge of how to help each employee have a feeling of pride in his company and the 

worthwhileness of his work. 

iime to successfully achieve this competency (in minutes as best you can)_ _ 



Pretest passed? Yes No If you checked no, which learning activities were completed? 

Individual #1 __ Group #3 1 Hotel/Motel Individual Service Station Group 

Individual #2 Group #4 Hotel/Motel Group Variety Store Individual 

Service Station Individual Variety Store Group 



competency 606 - Kno /ledge of the ways to make job orientation for. new employees friendly, skillful and 

adequate . 



Time to successfully achieve this competency (in minutes as best you can} — , ____ — 

Pretest pass, d? Yes No If you checked no, vhich leaiTiiny activitiec were completed? 

Individual #1 Group #3 Hotel/Motel Qroup 

Individual © Group #4 Service Station Group 
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competency' 607 - Knowledge of the methods of training which can be used such as telling, showing. 

demonstration, and dramatization. 

Time to successfully achieve this competency (in minutes as best you can) _ ^ . 

Pretest passed? Yes No If you 'checked no, which learning activities were completed? 

Group #4 Hotel/Motel Individual ^ 

Group #5 Service Station Group 



Individual #1 
Individual #2 



Individual #3 



competency 610 - Knowledge of the store's procedures for evaluating employees. 

Time to successfully achieve this competency (in minutes as best you can) — _ 

Pretest passed? Yes No If you checked no, which learning activities were completed? 

Department Store Individual 

Department Store Group 



Individual #1 
Individual #2 



Group #3 
Group #4 
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BtHAVlurJ^L ^iNU aotWkL AUii 
HUMAN SUBJECTS REVIEW COMMITTEE (HSRC) 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY -171 

Submission Uaic: F-hn-ry ^7. 1978 Protocol No.: 78B-.O8.3 

Meeting Datc:__ EeJaJluarY 7'^* \^?^ 

The research proiocul cniitled " Expfi.tijneniaJLinn_^nd..£urJ:her..Va.U.da_Li.Qn_o.f^^ 

_JJ)£rr CompatencY-.flasgiLJ n .r r. . r r i n n a l S yst P ms in Adul U ^^Bo^i ^ 

■ ■ — — — (Principal I nvcst io*''-^''''^' 

— (Department b College) 

nn Tnwn'.hrnd. iRfi^ NpII ^^'^ 
TCampus Address) 



oresented for rev<".'ew by the Human Subjects Review Coninittee to ensure the pro- 

□ APPROVeD 

Q APPROVED Win CONDITIONS BELOW 

□ DEFERRED COK'.ENTS BELDW 

□ DISAPPROVF.U iC'^ 

. • □ NO REVIEW NECESSARY ^HtH§?{^Kskl^;^rl 

• _ >^U±L J:be -£aU.ow.i-ng rPstJiLcLlotis.:- ^ 

Q flti2e-S^u<i^^^-- ■ . 

Ul>"" -"V^ CO I. 1^'- ■ ; ; "e.Lod inform,,.!..,, .u y, -D.s. 

y^^^^^^^ir^. - 

(Principal I iiv(v;t i q.iior 'W 

n.ue ' ■^''''^''''n^^rrl;;;^^^ i ' \u^^'.oc \ i i -m<.cs ' 

Human Subjcns Rcvit-w Commn i <•(• ). 

9 
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Oricjinal P.r.'v>rw C3X 
Continuinq Reviqw O 



THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 



RESEACfl INVOLVING HUMAN SUBJECTS 

PROPOSEB USE OF HUMAN SUBJECTS; ACTION OF THE REVIElfi COMMITTEE 

; 

Tho «oh.w.'or.i r. Social Sciences Review CorUtee has taken the 

following action: ^ ^- Aporove 

Y 1, Approve with Conditions 

3. DisaDof"ove 

wjth regard to the employment of human subjects in the proposed research 
entitled: Experimentation arid Further Validation of the IDEC C Coftioetenc^ 
Based Instructional Systems In Adult. Post-Secondarv. and Teac her-Educatlgn. 



J 19 Townshend, 1885 Nell Ave Mai 
investiqator. 



i s ,l_i sted _as_the pri^iici pal 



The conditions, if any, are attached and are signed by the committee 
chairperson and by the. principal investiqator. If disapproved, the reasons 
are attached and are signed by the committee chairoerson. / . 

It is the responsibility of the principal investigator to retain 
a copy of each signed consent form for at least four (4) if ears 
beyond the'termination of the subnect's participation in the pro- 
posed activity. Should the principal -investigator leave the 
University, signed consent forms are to be tT\m8f erred to the " 
Hman Suboeots. Review Cotmittee for the required retention pervod. 



Date 



February 2^. 1978 



Signed 



(tha^i^Ff 



irson) 
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REVIEW OF RESEARCH. DeVELDTOfT, OR 
REUTED ACTIVITIES INVXVING HUWJ SUBJECTS 



SUrtWRY SHEET 

(it^C ffWnMI&pnN PAfigS AS NgCESSARY) 



PROTOCOL NO. 



PRINCIPAL IMVESTIQATOR(S): nr. Tarrv M- Williams. Project Director/P ^ ffi:t. G . Bems, 

(if .GRAOJATE STli}ENT,,^-IST AEWISER'S rm: FIRST) Project Coordinator 
Tngrr/P P ^nifv nf Voe ;»fi9.r'al-Teehnical Ednnafcion/College of Education 
(DEPAfifTME?^ & COLLEGE) 

HQ Tnvmshftnt^ Hal] / jRa'^ Neil ftvenue Mall 

(faculty mover's Cfi!WS MAILING ADDRESS) 
PROTOCOL T1TI£ (INCLUDE PROPOSAL TITLE FOR EXTERNALLY-FUTOED, ACTIVITIES IF T>€ TIT1£ IS DIFFERENT FROM IT* 

PTOtoSlTITiI): ^v^*'r^m»n^a t.^Qn and Furi-h«.r Validation of the T.DECC Competency . 

B ased Instructional Systems in Adult. Post-Secondary , Seconda ry and Teacher- 

Education ; — ■ — . ■ » ■ ■ 



/ 



t«€N SUBIITTING A PROPOSAL TO THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCSS HUWJ SUBJECp REVIB^ CCWIIJTg. V€ 
APPRECIATE YOUR SUPPLYING T>€ FOLUDWINS INFORMATION IN SL'WRY FORM. HAVING TWESE J)ETAILS ffilOR TOREADING 
A^REVIEWINGT* PROTOCOL CAN EXPEDITE THE PROCESS. PLEASE BE AS SPECIFIC AS I^BI^ JUCH TJ^TJHE READ^ 
CAN SvE A StHB? OCm£Tt AND ACCURATE IDEA OF EXACRY WHAT YOUR SUBJECTS WILL EXPERIENCE V*iEN tHEY PARTI- 
CIPATE IN YOUR RESEARCH, AS WELL AS KNOW T>€ .PROTECTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN INCLUDED TO SAFEGUARD T>€ SUBJECT 
SiNST ADVERSE CONSEQUENCES (Tq. . ARE THEY FREE TO NOT PARTICIPATE IF THEY 0^a)SE. DO THEY OR^ThEIR 
PARENS iSoW EXACTLY WHAT THEY ARE SETTING INTO BEFORE THEY ARE^CCTMITTED TO, PARTICIPATE! WILL BOTH THEIR 
PARTICIPATION AND ANY COLLECTED £ATA BE C01»LETELY CONFID^n-IAL). 

1) In A SENTENCE OR TWO, BRIEFLY DESCRIBE V«V' Th€ PROPOSED PROJECT IS OF INTEREST. JhE Ifjjgfi; ^ THIS 
QUESTION IS TO GIVE T>e REVIEWER A BRIEF IDEA OF TV6 BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF THE RESEAROI. 

" • T!»e purpose of ,this project is to further develop and validate the 

IDECC System of learning. The project will ' evalMate through experimental 
r-^earch the IDECC competency based adult instructional approach. 

2) Briefly describe each of* the different conditions or manipulations to be included within the study. 

The teaching! approach will be manipulated. One approach will be 
traditional based upon lesson plans formulated by instructors during a 
workshop using such traditionrii methods as lectxj-<=i and discussion. The . 
second approach will be the IDECC systematic appx ach based upon competency 
packets such as the attached competency packet. 




5) Vk^T IS THE-NArUR. OF TH^ ^EASl«ES OR CBSERVATIONS P^AT WILL BE TAKEN IN THE STIDY? 

A written objective cognitive pretest, a written objective cognitive 
Dosttast, and a ibo-item written vocabulary ability test will be administered 
to each subject participating in the study. Also, a .brief background question- 
naire will be administered to the instructors and subjects. 



U) Ip any QUESTIONNAIRES, TfeSTS, OR CfTHER INSTRLtefTS ARE TO BE USED, PLEASE PROVIDE A BRIEF DESCRIPTION 
i^^THS INCuSETrapfS llSl^^ IMHEN A COPY WILL BE SUBMITTED TO THE CO^TIITTEE FOR 

' Twc brief background questionnaires are attached, one for the 'instructors 
and one for the subjects. Questions include age, sex, work experience, etc. 
A pretest and a posttest will be written based upon the terns on the attached 
sheet. All items' will be multiple-choice. The short ability (continued on back) 
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i^^ntlnuad) t«at to be used is a Quick Word Test, a vocabulary test 
i^v2"p^d W "r,I?tr<md Corsini. Attached is ."copy ot the instruc 
«r'. questionnaire, student's questionnaire, test itens and ability 

test. 
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5) WIU. WS SUBJECTS EMCXWTO THE POSSIBIUTY OF EIW© PSYODUDGICAL, 8XIAU PHYSICAL OR LEGAL RISI^ 
□ YES ONO If SO* PLEASE DESCRIBE. -175 



6) Will AW STRESS Bfe INVOLVED IN T>€ STIDY? □ YES ONO If SO, PL£ASE DESCRIBE. 



7) WiLi T>€ SUBJECTS BE DECEIVED OR MISIH) IN ANY WAY? QYES HNO I F SO, PI^E DESCRIBE AND 
lAaJUDeASTATB!^ 



8) Will there be any probing fob infowation whioj an indiviixial might consider to be personal or sensi- 
tive? IS YES QNO If so, please describe. 

The background questionnaire and Quick Word Test might be considered to 
be personal. However, strict rules of confidentiality will be enforced. Also, 
these will be analysed and scored in the IDECC office, away from the sites. 

» 

9) Will the subjects be presfmted with materials wich they might consider to be offEMsive, threatening or 

DE^ADING?^ SyK HNO If SO, PLEASE DESCRIBE. 



jO) AFPROXimTELY HOW MUCH TUC WILL BE DEMANDED OF EACH SUBJECT? 5-10 Hours 

U) WkD WILL BE THE SUBJECTS IN THIS STUDY? HoW WILJ_ THE SUBJECTS FOR THIS STUDY BE SOLICITED OR CONTACTED? 
Students enrolled in 16 adult distributive education classes from 
approximately. 12 states. They will be contacted through their instructors. 



19^ WUat qtpps win be TAKEN TO INSURE THAT THE SUBJECT'S PARTICIPATION IS VOUMARY? WhAT, IF ANY, 
TOxSl?^ vll^^ TO Til SLBJEaS FOR THEIR PARTICIPATION? 

The Behavioral and Research Survey form will be signed by each 
subject. Durirfg the workshops, emphasis will be placed ^P°" ^Jj^^^^^^^^^f ^ 
. of subjects volunteering for the study, instructors have volunteered to 

be involved. 193 



EITMBt vmiiSHIT OR A-RISK* ftfASE PIWIK A STATBCKT RE5AR0INS T>C N*tU« OF T)€ INFORmTION VWICH 
WILL BE PROVIDED TO HC St&fiCT PRIGR TO HIS VOLUNTEERINS TO PMTICIPATE. 

The instructor will inform tha studtots that sAe will be in an 
experixnent and will describe the teaching aipproach, questionnaires '^and 
tests before it begins. 

t 

m) V*«r STEPS HAVE BEEN TAKEK TO imp£ THAT D€ SUBJECTS GIVE THEIR CONSENT PRIOR TO PARTICIPATING? WlUL 
rSlTTW^OoSB^T^ DNO. JPSO, PLEWEirJUJJDElT. IfT^ 

MINORS* WILL -WEIR PARENTS^CONSENT BE CBTAINEP? DYES QNO IF SO, PLEASE INCUIS W FORM 
MO IP HOT* PIJEASE irOlCATE MiY NOT. 

(See attached) 

All subjects will be over eighteen y«ars of age. 



15) Wia ANY ASPECT OF THE WTA BE HADE A PART OF ANY PERMANENT RECORD THAT CAN BE IXITIFIH) WITH THE 
SUBJECT? DYES QNO 

16) Will mcther or not a subj^ participated in a specific exps?iment or study be fwx: a part of any 

PBV'IANan' (£0X93 AVAIUBLE ID A SUPERVISOR, TEAO€R GR BinjQY^ QYES ISNO 

17) WkAT STEPS WILL BE TAKEN TO INSURE THE OONFIDENTIAUTY OF THE DATA? 

Instructors will cgde thf 'names ci- the subjects and will submit all tests 
and questionnaires based upon codes and not names. Names will never be identified 
to the researchers. Furthermore, pretests, pnsttests and Quick Work Tests will 
be scored in the IDECC office and not by the instructors. 
IS) If THERE ARE ANY RISKS INVOLVED IN THE STUDY, ARE THERE ANY OFFSETTING BENEFITS THAT MIGHT ACCRlt TO 
EITVER THE SIBJECT OR SOCIETY? . ^ 

No risks are anticipated. 



19) Will any data from files gr archival data be used? Qyes srjo 
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To: Human Subjects Review Committee 

From: Dr. Terry M. Williams/Robert G. Berns 

Subjects Research Protocol entitled , "Experimentation and Further 
Validation of the lUKCC Competency Based Instructional 
Approach in Adult Education" - Protocol Number 783083 

Date: February 28, 1978 

In regard to the prescribed restrictions in relation to the above study, 
the agreements and/or information are a^ follows: 

Restriction #1 , ■ 

Students will not be graded in relation to students in other learning 

groups or conditions. Should tlie instructor wish to utilize 'post-test scores, 
they will be- provided for grading purposes in comparison with the students 
in their own learning group only. 

Res triction #2 ^ ^ ^ 
See attached for information which will be given to the students at the 

onset of the study. 

Restrict ion #3 . ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Instructors will be told to provide the following options to the students: 

1. Sign the consent form and participate. 

2. Instructor will attempt to place th^ student to a similar 
adult education course. 

3. Refund the student's instructional fee. 

4. Enroll th^ student in the course the next time it is offered 
and apply the instructional fee to that course. 



STUDENT ORIENTATION 
ADULT IDECC EXPERIMEliTAL STUDY 



PusTpose 

^^he Interstate Disstributlve Education 'Curriculun Consortium (IDECC) 

consists of 20 states that have developed curriculum for distributive education 
based upon tasks performed in 69 occupations within the field of marketing 
and distribution. Competencies needed to perform the tasks were identified 
and instructional materials were written for use in distributive education 
orograms. Within the past year-and-a-half , the IDECC system has been adapted 
to the adult level and learning activities were written that are appropriate 
for adult distributive education courses. 

In order to determine the effectiveness of this adult IDECC system, an 
experimental study is being conducted, which will measure the achievement of ^ 
adult distributive education students when learning by one of two instructional 
approaches, traditional and IDECC. Within the study, the two levels of instruc- 
tional approach involves the teaching of identical curriculum content for a 
period of five to ten instructional hours. You will be taught using the 
IDECC approach. S^T) 

Sixteen classes have been randomly selected from throughout the nation 
representing twelve states, eight of which are utilizing the IDECC approach, 
and eight the traditional approach. 

Confidentia^ity^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ scores on 

the pre-test, post-test, ability test and the infoxmation about you on the 
questionnaire will never be identifie^d with your name. I have coded each of 
you with a number so that all information ..ent to IDECC about you will never 
«veal your name. Your scores will be used only for statistical purposes. 

TestinQ and Questio nnaire v ^ . 

In order to determine how much you actually learned rrom the teaching 

approach it will be necessary for you to take a pre-test c .d a post-test 
The pre-test will tell us how much you know about the material now and the 
post-test will tell us how much you learned during the time the teaching 
approach was used. 

A second evaluation instrument which will be given to you is a short 
ability test that will only take 10-20 minutes to complete. The purpose 
of this test is to enable the investigators to determine if one approach 
of teaching is more effective than another depending on the individual student's 

ability. 

You will be asked to complete a background questionnaire which will enable 
the investigator to make several comparisons in the study ^^^i"' 
will be used on the questionnaires, only your assigned . 
n^er is only for the purpose of keeping your data together which is obtained 
at different cimes. 

''"'""'v" are - ^ Si^i7ed to participate in .his study. If you wish to with- 
draw, Twill a«e,n^ to placa%.a in a similar adult education 
M I am uisuooessful or if this is not satisfactory with you. "'^er your 
^ney^ill be refunded or you may enr„ll in this course the n.xt t.me it is 
p«fer«a and your fee will be applied to that course. 
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Thehnt«ratat« Distribativa Education Curriculum Conaortium has asked 
me to thank you for your participation in this study. Through efforts such 
as this, educational endeavors pursued by IDECC will mean improvement in the 
training of personnel for marketing and distribution through distributive 

e"cation programs. Hopefully, this will result «"i<=^«"^/"Vi^!'^«ive 
practices in retailing, wholesaling ard service-type businesses which will serve 
to benefit the American society. 
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RESEARCH INVOLVING HUMMJ SOaJECTS ■ 

CONSENT TO SERVE AS A SUBJECT IN RESEARCH ^ ^ . 

BEHAVIORAL AND SURVEY RESEARCH FORM 

1 

. ,4 

I consent to serve as an instructor in the research investigation entitled: 
Experimentation and Further Validation of the IDECC Contpetency Based Instructional 
Approach in Adult Education , 

The nature and general purpos^ of the research procedure have been explained 
to me. This research is to be performed by or under the direction of Dr. Terry M. 
' Hilliaas, who is authorised to use the services of others in the performance of 
the research* 

I understand that any further inquiries I make concerning this procedure 
.will be answered. I understand my identity will not be revealed in any publication, 

documeAt, recording, video-tape, photograph, coxnputer data storage, or in any 
"other way which relates to this research. Finally, I understand that I am free 

to withdraw xny consent and discontinue participation * at any tixhe following 

notification to the Project Director. 



Signed 



(Subject) 
Date 



A.M. 

Time P'M. 



Witness 



Investigator - Robert G. B^s 



&9 



research' involving human subjects 
Consent to serve as a subject in research 

behavioral and survey form 



I consent to serve as a subjsct in trife research investigation entitled: 
Experimentation and Further Validation of the IDECC Competency Based Instructional 

* 

Approach in Adult Education . ^ 

The nature and general purpose of the research procedure have been explained 
to me. This research is to be performed by or under the direction of Dr. Terry M. 
Williams, who is authorized to use the services of others in the performance of . 
the research. 

' ' ' > 

I understand that any further inquiries I make concerning this procedure 

will be answered. 1 understand my identity will not be revealed in any publication, 

document, recording, video-tape, photograph, computer data storage, or in any 

other way which relates to this research. Finally, I understand that I am f ree ^ 

to withdraw my consent and discontinue participation at any time following 

notification to the Project Director. 



Signed 



(Subject) 
Date , 



A.M. 

Time ' , EiH: 



Witness (Instructor) 



Investigator - Robert G. Berns 
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Appsum 0 

IDBCC and Traditional Workshop Agenda 



. IDECC IlJS'^RUCTORa' WORifSHOP 
% ' *AQSNDA 

' March I6-L8, 1978 

« 

Colunbus, Ohio , 

Introductions 

Introduction to IDBCC _ 
Explanation of Experimental Study and Objectives of the Workshop 

Instructor's Role 

Forms 

' ' * ■ . ' 

Instructor Consent Form 
Instructor Questionnaire 
Student Consent Form 
Student Questionnaire, 
Expense Voucher 

Student Orientation to Study 

Student Code Number 

. Tests 

Ability 

Pre-Test . . 
Post-Test 

Mailing Procedure 
IDSCC Competency Package 

Review of Competency Packages for Experimental Study 
'Discussion of Competency Packages 
Management Techniques 

Student Competency Record 
Presentation on IDECC Materials 
Student O-rientation to ID£CC 

Separation of Student and Learning Manager Sections 



0^ 



Katarial: Dissenina^ioh 

I-' 

Relnburs^ent 
Close oX Workshop 




6 



ERIC 
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, TRADITIONAL INSTRUCTORS' WORKSHOP v 

« AGENDA^ " 

• , . March '9-11, 1978 ' / ■ 

I » • . ' 

<^ . Columbus, Ohio . 



Introductions . ^ 

(ntroduction to IDECC « 

Explanation off "Experiniental Study and Purpose, of Workshop 

Instructor' s Role • ' ' 

Forms. 

. ^ Instructor C'bnsent form' 

Instructpr Questionnaire ^ ' 

Student Consent Form" 
Student Questionnaire 
Expense Voucher 

Student Orientation , ' 

Student Code Number^ 

Tests , • % ^ 

■ .Ability ' ' . • " 

Pre-Test • ' . . 

Post-Test 

Mailing Procedure . ■ ' 

,What is Traditional Teaching in Relation to Adult- Distributive Education? 

Definition 

?^e'thods & Activities ' r • 

Development of 'Lesson Plan OutUne " 

Development of the Unit of Study 

Review Unit Outline 

Review Objectives . , ' ^ 

Review Literature 

Decide. Activity for Each Objective 
Develop Lesson Plans 
Review Lesson Plans 
. Edit Lesson Plans • ^ 

Reimbursement 
Close .of^Workshop 
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APPENDIX P 

ID5CC Instructors "Orientation to IDSCG 

Learning Activity Package 



'ERIC 
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PRE-TEST 



IDECC ORIENTATION 



1„ Define coinpetency based education, 

•1? 



^ 2. What is the research upon which IDECC is based? 



3. What occupational areas are included in IDECC? 



4. List the c\irricul\Jin sections in IDECC. 



5. How does the student know what competencies to develop for their 
occupation? 



6. What are the parts of an IDECC coinpetency packet? 



to 

c 



ERLC 
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ZDECC ORIENTATION 



COMPETENCY: Knowledge of competency based education, IDECC as a competency based 
curriculum and the parts of the IDECC competency learning activity 
packet. 



OBJECTIVES: Define competency based education including three component parts. 



Describe the research base of IDECC. 

List the seven occupational areas presently existing in the IDECC system. 

Identify the ten curriculum areas of IDECC in which competencies are 
developed. 

Identify the sources which relate to the student the competencies 
which are needed for their chosen occupation. 

List the parts of the IDECC competency learning packet inpluding teacher 
mateiials. 



DIRECTIONS: Select and complete one or more of the following: 



Ul 



o 



Individual 
#1 . 



Read pages 15 and 21 in the Learning Manager's 
Guide for IDECC. 



or 



Individual 
#2 



Read pages 11, 19 and 50 in Bold New- Directions 
The Ohio Handbook for Effective Use of Laps. 



or 



Group 
#3 



Listen to the side tape, Sound of a Different Drummer , 
designate a chairman to present the group •s response 
to meet the objective in this package. 



or 



Group 
#4 



Listen to a presentation on competency based education, 
IDECC as a coiapetency based curriculum and the parts of 
the IDECC competenuy packet. Refer to Handouts #1, 2, 
4. 




ERLC 



ZDBCC ORXSMTATZOM 



OCCUPATIONAL CUDSTERS 
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DEPAR-mENT STORE 

Advertising manager 
assistant buyer 
assistant credit manager 
assistant display manager 
assistant receiving manager 

BUYER 

CREDIT INTERVIEWER 
CREDIT MANAGER. 
DEPARTMENT MANAGER 
DISPLAY HELPER 
DISPLAY MANAGER 
PROFESSIONAL SALESPERSON 
RECEIVING CLERK 
RECEIVING MANAGER 
SALESPERSON 
STOCKPERSON 

FOOD STORE 

ASSISTANT MANAGER 
CHECKER 

6r0ucery cuerk 
head cashier 
head grocery clerk 
store manager 

hotel/motel 

ASSISTANl .MANAGER 
BELL CAPTAIi'J 

BELLMAN - . 

BUIUDING SUPERINTENDENT 
CATERING MANAGER 

CHEF - 

EXECUTIVE HOUSEKEEPER 
MANAGER • 
NIGHT AUDITOR •. 
PURCHASING AGENT • 
RECREATION DIRECTOR 
RESERVATION MANAGER 
ROOM CLERK - • ' 

SALES MANAGER . • - 

SERVICE SUPERINTENDENT 



RESTAURANTS 

AssISTA^rr manager 

BUSBOY 
CASHIER 
HEAD WAITER 
HOSTESS 
MANAGER 

WAITER/WAITRESS 
SERVICE STATION 

ASSISTANT MANAGER 

ATTENDANT 

MANAGER/DEALER 

VARIETY STORE 

ASSISTA^^• MANAGER 
BUYER. 

CHECKOUT CASHIER 
COf^ISSIONED SALESPERSON 
HEAD CASHIER/bOOKKEEPER 
MARKER 

OFFICE CLERK 
PERSONNEL MAN.AGER 
SALESPERSON 
SECTION MANAGER 
SERVICE DESK 
STOCKROOM SUPERVISOR 
STORE MANAGER 

WHOLESALING 



o 



BUYER 
HEAD BUYER 
MERCHANDISER 
ORDER SELECTOR 

RECEIVING/SHIPPING SUPERVISOR 

ROUTE SALESPERSON AND/oR VENDING MACHINE 

SPECIALIST 
SALESMAN 
SALES MANAGER 
V/AREHOUSE MANAGER 
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HANDOUT #2 
lOECC ORIENTATION 

TEN CURRICULUM 
SECTIONS 

Advertising 

Communications 

Display 

Human Relations 

Management 

Mathematics 

Merchandising 

Operations 

Product / Service Technology 
Selling 
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STUDENT COHPETEIICY RECORD 



B-5 FOOD STORE-MEAD GROCERt CLERK 



cu^nuNlCATInNS 

L^P I— IntKprstfttlons •pokm wordi 

word v.ry «lth different people, one must be ""'"J.'^ "P*" 

that wrrect^. Interpretation e.n be ».d. by Individual 



» 

LAP 2-*-Coi«nunic«tion8 

147-ACtltud. that in dt.trlbutlv. occupation, tha "apoken word" 
I. .n Import.nt tool of the trade. 

l64-Develop«nt of an 
terma or worda can be wlelntarpreted by the llat.ner. 

lOl-Knowled,. of the altuatlona In which to uae e technical language 
or comuonly underatood languege. 

120-Sklll in u.lnR the terminology of dlatrlbutlon and J«;'*^«Pj"5 
. vocaiJllar, d.acrlptlva of tha product or aervlce being ao„d. 



UP 3— Uae .of apeech and vocabulary 

US-Attitude that poor or awkward gr.oner lowera .tore peraonnel. 

t"re l^ge .nd merchandl.e value In the estimation of the 

customer* 

lS2^0.velopn.ent of an appreciation of the value of correct anuncla- 
' tloD and pronunciation In apeaklnR. 

l37~Ablllty to talk cle.rly and pUaa.ntly. conveying aplrlt and 
enthualaara In one', .peeth. 
122— Skill In effective uae of app«ch and vocabulary. 



UP 5— Vole* and Reaturea 

^I66~0evelopn,ent of a realix.t.on that «eaturea help convey feellnga 

" ixi spoken conOTuulcatlonsa 

I5l-Attltude that the tone of voice can exprea. alncere welcome 
.nd a.gernee. to be of .ervlce. ^ ^ 

l50~Develop«ent of .« .«.teneu. th.t the voice en be u.ed to ex- 
■ O 4 preaa conviction and convey confidence. 

1-p in— PKi'nt-of-aflle eigne 



121-Skin in wrltJnR polnt-of-aale algn copy which la affec 
conveying a aalaa neaaagt to tha euatomer. 



LAP il— Developing phraeet and aentencea 

132-Sklll In developing descriptive phrases and 
used in -elllnR the merchandise In the depsrtment or e 

UP 12— Tranalatlng technlcel worda 

143— Skill In translating technical worda concerolng an Itt 
• ■erchandlae Into th« euatomer 'e lenguage. 



1- 

UP 13— Selecting ind ualng suitable vorda 



123-Skill inaelectlng and ualng worda aultable to th* Mttt 
the ectlcle of ■arehaodlae or aervlce being aoU. 



UP 14-Supplylng "front operetiona" with price change* 

l7l~Attltuda that the "froot operetlon" wat be supplied 

price lists (end price changea) on produce it««e net 

priced or pre-welghed fro* the produce department. 

UP 16— Skill In eonaunlcerlng effectively 

096-KnowledB. of how to addraaa other people In • 

. • manner whether they are cuitonera, fellow <aiployeee» 

vlaora or mnegement. 

___127-Sklll in co««nlcatlng efffctlvely with caetonere, CP 
" and ei^pervlaora. 



t 

UP 20— euatomer Inijulrloa and atore policy 

116-Sklll In s.tlefactorlly handling euatomer Inqulrlee f 
~ Information, 



117— Skill In Interpreting atore pollclee to cuetomere. 



UP 24-I«plementln» dlrectlone and uae of the telephone 
^119— Skill In llatenlng to end following dlrectlone. ^ 

UP 27— Mrltren coiwunUatlone U forma and repcrte 

p94-Rnowledge of how to ue« written cowunlcatlona U Cm 

reporta. < 1 1 
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HANDOUT #4 -19^ 
IDECC ORIENTATION 



COMPETENCY LEARNING PACKAGE 



STUDENT MATERIALS: - " _ 

' OBjkcTIVE: ONE* OR 'more*;. FoR EACH OBJECTIVE THERE ARE" 



Pre-test 



Learning Activities: 

* ' * ^ ^ ^ . , ^ « . • . . 

MINIMUM OF FOUR ACTIVITIES 
(one OF WHICH IS SELF CONTAINED) 

AT LEAST 2 INDIVIDUAL 
AND . . 
AT LEAST 2 GROUP 

Possible Handouts ' ' . 

m ' ^ 

m 

O 

• Post-tests ^: 
LEARNING flANAGER f'lATERlALS: Test keys and Learning Manager's 

bUIDE 



A Competency Package may have one or more objectives if 

NECESSARY TO DEVELOP THE COMPETENCY. 



2li 



^('^•.■•■hi' . 



vr;) '-^' • ■ ■ ' ■ POST-TEST 



ZDECC ORZSNTATZON 



1. Define competency based education including three component parts. 



2. Describe the research base o£ IDECC. 



o 



3. List the seven occupational "areas included in the IDECC system. 



•A >• 



www 



'A 



i» List 



the ten curriculum sections of IDECC in which cowpetenciea- may be developed, 



V 



a. 
b. 
c. 



d. 



f. 



g. 



5. Name two j^oiirces which may guide the student in determining the coirpetenciea 
to develop for their chosen occupation. 



b. 



6. List the parts of the IDECC competency packet including the teacher materials. 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX Q 
lOSCC Instructor Aasigm'ent Sheet 
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t 



I 

«w^«.,«.4 ■ Ins tructor 
Oblectlve (8) 

r 

The student will indicatevone of two reasons proper employee ^ 
orientation is necessary to insure future job performance 
and discuss two of four apWoaches a supervisor may use to 
orient a n^w employp** . ^ . ^ 

The student will be able to identify a minimum of ten points/ 

steps that will assure efficiency in job orientation training. ^ = 

The student will indicate a knowledge and understanding of ten 
training methods. 

The student will demonstrate the ability to identify most . 

appropriate methods of training an individual for the position i ' 

The student will demonstrate knowledge and understanding of 

a store's procedure for evaluating employees. ^ 
The student will be able to identify three specific suggestions 
one should keep in mind when using records to analyze and 

supervise the work of employees at different levels 

The student will be able to name a minimum of three 

quides/steiB he would use when correcting an employee. _ — . 

The student will indicate a knowledge and understanding of . 
four ways to maintain a working environment which offers 

security and freedom from worry for employees. — • 

The' student will indicate an understanding of tlie- factors/ 

ways of developing employee pride. j ' ■ 

— • — ■ ■ • " ' ~~ 

The student will demonstrate a knowledge of how to , 

communicat- with others in order to make them work willingly, , 
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COMPETENCY 606 

Competency.: 
Objective: 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

Comment on the following ; 

1. Is the activity feasible and can the activity be 
done in my class? 

2. What problems may arise in the use of this 
activity? 

3. Implementation strategies 
Individual #1: 



Individual #2: 



220 



Competency 606 (continued) 
Group #3: 



Group H'. 



Hotel /Motejl Group: 



Service Station Group: 



COMPETENCY 6:i 



Competency: 



Objective: 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

' Comment on the following; 



1. Is the activity feasible and can^the activity be 
done in iny class? 

2. What problems may arise in the use of this 
activity? 

3. Implementation strategies 



Individual #1: 



Individual #2: 



Group #3: 



. / 

/ 



Competency 691 (continued) 



Group #4: 



/ ' Hotel/Motel Incilvldual: 



Hotel /Motel Group: 



Service Station Individual 



Service Station Group: 



7 



Wholesaling Individual. 



COMPETENCY 607 



Competency: 
Objective: 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

Comment on the following : 

1. Is the activity feasible and can the activity be 
done in my class? 

2. /lhat problems may arise in the use of this 
activity? 

3. Implementation strategies 
Individual* #1: 



Individual #2: 



Individual #3: 



\ Group #4: 



Group #5: 



t. 



Hotel /Motel Individual 



Service Station Group: 



COMPETENCY 690 

Competency: 
Objective: 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

Comment on the following : 

1. Is the activity feasible and can the activity be 
done in my class? 

2. What problems may arise in the use of this 
activity? 

^. Implementation strategies 
Individual #1: • 

i 

Individual #2: 



Group #3: 



Competency 690 (continued) 



Giroup 14: 



Group #5: 



Group #6: 



Wholesaling Individual : 



Wholesaling Group: 



COMPETENCY 610 

Competency: / 
Objective: 

* 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

CoiTwent on the following : 

1.. Is the activity feasible and can the activity be 
done in my class? 

2. What problems may arise in the use of this 
activity? 

3. Implementation strategies 
Individual #1: 



Individual §2:- 



:'v A .'r. • 



^Competency 610 (continued) 



Group #3: 



•Group #4; 
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Department Store Individual: 



Department Store Group: 



ERIC 
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COMPETENCY 664 



Competency: 



Objective: 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

Comment on the following ; 

1. Is the activity feasible and can the activity be 
done in my class? 

,2. What problems may arise in t;he use of this 
activity? 

3. Implementation strategies 



Individual #1; 



Individijal #2: 



Group iSI3: 



'QU^ 



23Q 




Competency 664; ( cont 1 nued j 

»■ 

LQupii4: 
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Jiotel/^otel Individual: 



Hotel /Motel Group: 



Restaurant Group: 



"1 



\ 



\ 



COMPETENCY 729 



Competency: 



Objective;' 



LEARNING ACTIVITIE$: 

Coiiment on the following: 



1. Is the activity feasible and can the activity be 
done in iny class? 

2. What problems may arise in the use of this 
activity? 



3. Impleme\c^ion strategies. 



Individual #1: 



Individual #2: 



Group #3: 



ERIC 



Competency 729 (continued) 
Group #4: 



Service Station Group: 



Wholesaling Individual: 



Wholesaling Group: 



COMPETENCY 604 

Competency/ 
Objective: 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

Comment on the following ; 

1. Is 'the activity feasible and can the activity be 
done in my class? 

2. What problems may arise in the use of this 
activity? 

3. Implementation strategies 
Individual #1: 



Individual #2: 



Group #3: 



Group #4: , 
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Competency 604 (continued) 
Hotel/Motel Individual: 

Hotel /Motel Group: 

» 

Service Station Individual 
Service Station Group: 
Variety Store Individual: 
Variety Store Group: 



Wholesaling Individual: 



COMPETENCY 605 

Competency: 
Objective: 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES; 

Comwent on the following : 

1. Is the activity feasible and can the activity be 
done in iny class? 

2. What problems may arise in the use of this 
activity? 

3. Implementation strategies 
Individual #1: 



Individual r.\ 



Group #3: 



Group #4: 

23o 



Competency 605 (continued) 
.mel/Motel Individual: 

Hotel /Motel Group: 

Sarvlce Station Individual 

Service Station Group: 

Variety Store Individual: 



Variety Store Group: 



COMPLTENCY 097 



Competency : 
Objective: 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

Comment on the following ; 

1. Is the activity feasible and can the activity be 
done in niy class? 

2. What problems may arise in the use of this 
activity? 

3. Implementation strategies 
Individual #1: 



Individual #2: 
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Competency 097 (continued) 



Group #3: 



Group #4: 



Service Station Group: 



Wholesaling Group: 



APPSNDXX R 
IDBCC Orientation Transparency Maate 
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Distributive 

ft 

Education 

Prepares 

Students 

9 

FOR 

Occupations 

IN 

THE Field 

OF 

ft 

Marketing and Distribution 
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WHAT IS IDECC? 



Interstate 



Distributive 



Education 



CUK;<ICULUM 



Consortium 




2i4 
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A GROUP OF STATES THAT JOINED TOGEIHER TO DEVELOP 



A BETTER CURRICULUM FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



10 COMPF.TENCIES 



WILL BE COMPLETED 



BY EACH OF YOU 



AT YOUR 



OWN PACE 



WHAT 



Is The 



PURPOSE 



Of The 



IDECC SYSTEM? 



we see 
big profits 
in your 
future! 



WHAT 



IS A 



COMPETENCY? 



JOB SUCCESS DEPENDS 
ON 

COMPETENCibS... 



KNOWING What to do...KNOWLEDGE 

i 

WANHNG To do it ... ATTITUDE 

and 

DOING IT ...SKILL 



COMPETENCIES ARE H^E KNOWLEDGES, 
SKILLS, AND ATTITUDES TWIT YOU NEED TO 
PERFORM A SPECIFIC JOB 



•229 

COMPETENCY BASED EDUCATION 

r ' 

Competency Based Education is based on identified and 
validated tasks for occupations. 

From those tasks^ competency statements are derived. 

Students are provided learning activities which enable 
them to develop the competencies needed to perform the tasks 
required by their chosen occupation. , 
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IDECC 

IS 
A 

COMPETENCY 
EASED 

SYSTEM OF 'JLmim 

FOR 

MARKETING 

AND 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
OCCUPATIONS 



HOW MUCH TIME WILL I HAVE TO ACCOMPLISH EACH OBJECTIVE ? 

•••• 

Answer: □ all are right... 



Each of us accomplishes different tasks at different rates of speed 

What is IMPORTANT is that you finish the task accurately; 
not that you finish before or after your classmates 

DO YOUn THING ACCURATELY... WITHIN A REASONABLE Ml 
& LET YOUR CLASSMATES DO THE SAME... 



□ 

0 



none are right 
Cher is super.. 



AS MUCH TIME AS YQU NEED 



ERIC 



Good morning, Learning Manager ' [L.M.] 
Your DE Teaclier-Coordinator will become a Learning,Manager (LM) 



THERE WILL BE A LOT OF CHANGES IN YOUR DE CLASS 



The major responsibility for learning 
is now up to you 

The LM Will Help You: 
PLAN 

GET ORGANIZED 
ASSUME RESPONSIBILITIES 
EVALUATE YOUR PROGRESS 




IDECC IS NOT JUST WORKING ALONE 




You may want to have others help you 



You may want to work with other students who 
are working on the same material m are working on 

may be woildhg with the whole class if your Learning 
Manager wants to coVer something that concerns all of you 

Whichever Way You Go... REMEMBER... ^ 
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TIME IS THE MOST PRECIOUS 'THING YOU HAVE, 
' DON'T WASTE IT 
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COMPETENCY LEARNING PACKAGE 



STUDENT MATERIALS: 

OBJECTIVi-: ONE OR "more.. F'oR EACH OBJECTIVE THERE ARE" 

Pre-test 

Learning Activities! * 

MINIMUM OF FOUR ACTIVITIES 

(one of which is self contained) 
at least 2 individual 

AND . 

at least 2 group 
Possible Handouts 

PoST-TESTS 

LEARNING MANAGER IIATERIALS: Jest keys and Learning Manager's 

oUIDE 



A Competency Packagl may have one or more objccti 

NECESSARY TO DEVELOP THE COMPETENCY. 



SYSTEM FOR DEVELOPING A COMPETENCY . 




PASS 

GO ON TO 
NEXT COMPETENCY 



NO 
PASS 



SELECT 
LEARNING ACTIVITY 



I. 



COMPLETE 
LEARNING ACTIVITY 



TAKE 
POST-TEST 



RECORD COMPETENCY 
GO TO THE NEXT COMPETENCY _ 



STUDENT COMPETEr.'CY RECORD 

Competency 605 - Knowledge of how to help. each employee have a feeling of pride in his company and the 

worthwhileness of his work. 

Time to successfully achieve this competency (in minutes as best you can) 



Pretest passed? Yes No If you checked no, which learning activities were completed? 

Individual #1 Group #3 Hotel/Motiil Individual Service Station Group 

Individual #2 Group #4 Hotel/Motel Group Variety Store Individual 

Service Station Individual Variety Store Group 



Competency 606 - Knowledge of the ways to make job orientation for new employees friendly, skillful 

and adequate. 

Time to successfully achieve this competency (in minutes as best you can) 

Pretest passed? Yes No If you checked no, which learning activities were completed? 

Individual #1 Group #3 Hotel /Motd Group 

Individual #2 Group #4 Service Station Group 



Competency 607 - Knowledge of the methods of training which can be used such as telling, showing, 

demonstration, and dramatization. 

Time to successfully achieve this competency (in minutes as best you can) 



Pretest passed'' Yes No If you checked no, which learning activities were completed? 

Individual #1 Group #4 Hotel/Motel Individual ^ 

J' Individual #2 Group #5 Service Static n Group 2gf> 

ERIC Individual #3 
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READING ASSIGNMENT 



Traditional Adult 



Topic 



Personnel 
Management 



Supervision 



Management- 
Minded Supervision 



Job Orientation & 
Employee Training 

Employee Evaluation 

Employee Morale & 
Motivation 



pp. 172-195 



pp, 221-238 



pp. 86-90 
pp. 240-262 
pp. 286-303 
pp. 313-326 
pp. 409-435 



pp. 217-220 



pp. 222-233 



pp. 111-115 
pp. 344-352 



pp. 158-159 



pp. 295-313 



pp, 143-160 



RESOURCES 



Personnel Management , fifth edition, Chruden/Sherman , South Wostern 
PuWishing Company, 1976. 



c^perv ision - Concepts and Practices of Management , second edition, 
" Haimann/Hilgert, South Western. Publishing Company, 1977. 



Management-Minded Supervision , second edition, Boyd, McGraw-Hill, 1976. 



S6i 
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Traditional Approach Lesson Plans and delateu Materials 
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Unit: 

Objoctive: 



Employae Training Evaluation and Motivation. ^..^ 

The student will indicate one of two reasons reaper 
employee orientation is necessary: to insxire future job 
performance and discuss two of four approaches a supervisor 
jnay use to orient a new enployee. 

Introduction: Every employee or potential employee has certain 
psychological needs which must be met. with new 

(2 mins.) employees the most important need is the need for 

security and with the existing employee the need is for 
■ self-esteem gained through limited participation 
in the management process. 

In both cases the goal of the "^supervisor is the development 
of all employees toward increased employee contribution 
to orgeuiizational goals. 

Let's look at four ways of atjproaching the orientation 
of a new employee and the necess»\ry content in each. 



Method : 
(3 mins.) 

Learning 
Activity: 

(10 mins. ) 



Resources : 



Summeiry: 



Mini-Lecture - Present the approaches in Handout. 

Discussion - "What content must each approach have to 
satisfy the nfeed for security in a new employee?" 

Students should eventually cover these items: 

1. Introduction by management to people, 
facilities and job. 

2. Knowledge of the conditions of employment. 

3. P;>v and Benefits. 

4. Follow-up procedure. 

Heuidouts on Four Approaches 

Page 217, Supervision , Page 174, Personnel Manag ement 

"Employees can only achieve on a job after the basic 
need of security or "freedom from anxiety" is satisfied. 
This need can be satisfied through thinking about ori jntation 
from the standpoint of four areas of necessary content: 

1. Introducing the pt'opla, facilities and job 

2. overage of working conu. tions. 

3. Coverage of pay and benefits. 

4. Following up. 

It is important to see that management is the agent that 
performs this function. Only then can the new employee 
become a producing member of the work force." 
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POUR APPROACHES TO NEW EhiPLOYEE ORIENTATION 



informal (More cftaily adaptable to small organizations) 

1. Supervisor (Manager or Ovmer) -Employee 
private interview 



2. Pamphlets jir.^written information 

(Adaptable to somewhat larger organizations, 
yet still affordable over a wide range of 
organization size. 



0 



Formal 



(Usually associated with larger organizations) 

1 Formal orientation - meeting of new employees in 

groups. (Often found in orientation of higher-level 



employees) 



2 Formalized detailed checklist extending overtime. 

Checklist should be signed by employee. Approach is 
used extensively for production = and clerical employees. 



(• : 

-^wr 

Q From: Supervision , p. 217, Personnel Management, p. 
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Employee Training Education and Motivation 



Lesson Topic: Orientation - 10-15 minutes 

Objective: The student will be able to identify a minimum of ten 
points/steps that will assure efficiency in job 
orientation training. 

Introduction: "In the previous unit we discussed approach to job 
orientation and told how at least two of these 
approaches could satisfy the need for security in a 
new employee. Now I want to show you an actual 
checklist used by the General Electric Company 
for orienting new employees. After analyzing the 
overall make-up of the example, I will want you to list 
ten steps that you would take in orienting a new 
employee regardless of which orientation approach 
you use. ** 



(1-2 inins.) 



Method: 



Learning 
Activity : 

(5 mins.) 



Resources; 



Sunima/Lyi 



0 



Mini-lectures which define and classify content areas 
according to time f reunt . 

A. Student will indicate in each box in Handout 1 
which ol the four content areas is represented. 



B. 



Student will prepare on Handout 2 an Employee 
Checklist for job orientation on a job they - 
have experienced. 



T-ro handouts/ the first being a copy of cable on 
page 175 of Personnel Management with a list of the 
four content areas. These areas were discussed 
in the previous objective in the unit on the reed for 
orientation. Also a second handout with tha four 
areas of orientation content is presented with 
lines on which ^ student .can Mat at least 10 iteps in 
his/her own employee orientation list. 

"Tfie me,ckanlc6 oi any approach to ne,u} Q..nployze. 
oKldntaUoYi should have. [1] lvitKodu.c,tlo\\ oi pzople,, 
p^aceA and «?o^fe, (2) to Mocking condition.!- oi 
tmploymant (3) Vay and hzn(iilt6 [A] a good follow-up 
pA,o(izdu^z. Ji w>e -^emembe-^ 4ome oi tht^t 
maioA. one,6, we can e,ahlty con6tKuct an lnicH.mtd 
ckzcklUz ioK oa/LAe-tve^ oi at tza^t tan 6te,p6 
/Lzquln.z.d ion. job o^lzntatlon. 
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Checklist for Helping the New Employee Get Started "^'^^ 



When 

:4 



Employee First Reports: 

Welcome to Company and job. 

Show locker or coat rack and 
wash room. 

Acquaint employee with cateteria 

AND other lunch FACILITIES. 

Review security regulations 

INCLUDING BADGE system. 

Show work place. 
Review rate^ hours^ use of 

TIME CARt' 

Briefly describe group's work. 
Introduce to fellow workers. 
Start employee on job, remembering 

THE FOUR, steps OF INSTRUCTION. 

Prepare 'THE worker. 

ESENT'THE OPERATION. 
RY'OUT HIS PERFORMANCE. 
OLLOW UP. 

Briefly cover main safety rules and 
use of safety equipment. 

( ) Remind employee to come to you for 
information and assistance. 



Later During First Day: 

( ) Review pay procedure. 

( ) Discuss parking^ caIi-pools. 

( ) Explain dispensary facilities, 

( ) Review Safety Rules. 

( Briefly tell about work of , 
department and how employee's job 
ties in. 

( ) Shortly before quitting time, 
check with employee on progress ani 
any questions. 

During First Two Weeks: 

( ) Review Benefit Plans * 
insurance and M.B.A. 
jtock Bonus 
.'ension 

Relief and Loan 
Suggestion System 

( ) Review. items„in "Your Guide to the 
River Works. 

( ) chedk on safety habits. 

( ) Continue to follow up on progress 
and performance. 

* Plans for which employee signed 
applications in employment office 
are: underlined. 



Instructions: 



Please indicate in each box the general contact area of 

EACH ITEM according TO THE FOLLOWING KEY: 



Introduction to 
Introduction to 
Introduction to kay and 
Follow-up procedures, 



PEOPLE, 

^/orking 

3i 



lOB AND FACILITIES 

Conditions 
Ienefits 



From: Personnel I'lanc gement , p. 175, 
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Introduction to people, place and job. 



Introduction to working conditions. 
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Introduction to pay and benefits 



T 



Follow-up procedures 



Units 



En^loyee Training » Evaluation and Motivation 



Lesson Topic: Ei^ployee Training 



Objective; 



The Btudeht will demonstrate the ability to identify 
most appropriate methods of training an indiviclual 
for the position. 



(S min.) 



Introduction: The results s^ervisors achieve in production, costs, 
quality, safety, morale, and methods are proportinate 
to the quality of the training employees receive when 
they begin their jobs and while they are on the job. 
More supervisors than we like to ^c'tnit have a negative 
attitude toward training because, they say, it takes 
so much of their time. Yet we see them taking time 
to correct mistakes, assign rework, and put out the 
fires that proper training would have prevented. Unskilled 
trainers tend to make comnon errors in teaching people 
their jobs: feeding too much at one time; telling 
without demonstrating; showing lack of patience; fail\ire 
to prepare to instruct; failure to build in feedback; and 
failure to reduce tension. 



Method: 

Learning ^ 
Activity: 

(55 min.) 
Resources : 



Suimnary : 

(out-of-class 
exercised 



Lecture, /discussion, exercise 
/ 

Handout and discuss psychological principles. Transparency 
Table /8-2, discuss extent of learning Handout and 
discufes Six-step system for training; /Handout and discuss 
Job ti'aining Plan. Handout - Fiictors to facilitate learning. 
Handout - Factors that slow down learning. 

Table 8-2 Tr£msparency - Personnel Management 
Six Step System, for Training Handout 
Job Training Plan Handout 
Psychological Principles Handout 

1. Make a job training plan for a .-aimple job from your 
place of employment. 



^ VSVCHOLOGlCAi PRIWCIPLHS HANVOUT 

MOTIUATIOM 

MEAWIWGFUL ORGAWIZATIOW OF MATEKUL^ 
BEHAVlOn MOtJIFICATIOW 
PRACTICE AWP REPETiriOW 
TRAW5FER OF TRAIWIWG 
WHOLE -l/S- PART lEARWTWG 
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SIX-STEP SYSTEM FOR TRAINING HANDOUT 



Prepares the Instructor 



Orients the Operator ■ 
Explains the Operation 



Tests performance 



Releases the Operator 



Follows-up 



S7i 



FACTORS THAT SLOW DOWN LEARNING 



FATIGUE: 



MONOTONY: 



DISTRmLTIONS : 



ANXIETY: 
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FACTORS TO FACILITATE LEARNING 



Repetition : 



Arousing. Curiosity: 



Carefal Use of Competition: 

0 



Knowing the Knacks of the Job: 



Enthusiastic Instruction: 



Satisfaction in Accoinplishinent: 
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JOB TRAINING PLAN 



Estimate of time required 
Date and time of training 

Location of training 

Supplies needed 



Tools or equipment 



Job Sequence (What) Points To Stress (How) 



1, 


1. 


2. 


2. 


3. 


3. 


4. 


4. 


5. 




6. 


6. 


7. 


7. 


8. 


8. 
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Unit: Employee Training, Evaluation and Motivation 

Lesson Euployee Evaluation - Evaluation Procedures 

Topic t ' ' 

Objective: The student will demonstrate knowledge and understanding 
of a store<*s procedure for evaluating employees. 

Once we have hired and trained the person we expect to fill 
a job slot, we must then assure ourselves the individual (s) 
is/are accon^lishing what we expect. We can divide the 
evaluation into formal or informal areas. Generally, the 
larger the organization, the more formal the evaluation 
and the smaller the less formal. 1 will be showing you both 
methods so you can make your own choice to fit your particular 
situation. 

Method: Lecture , handout , transparencies, case study 

1. Sh-^w and discuss the steps of performance evaluation 
(fig. 10-1 overhead) (and fig. 10-2 -infor-.ial) ♦ 

2. The students will review and discuss the handout 
. SupeAU^XoH, r . pp. 225-226, #14-2 and pp. 227-228, #14-3) 

3. Afte^ reviewing s.he hindouts, the students will make a 
self-evaluation, using the evaluation sheets. 

Transparencies: Personncil Management , p. 228, fig. 10-2 

P ersonnel Management , p. 222, fig«.10-l 
Handout: Supervision , p. 225-226, fig. 14-2 

Supervision , p. 227-228, fig. 14-3 
Pass out week befoie lesson - case study - handout - Management 
Minded Supervision , p. 295-299 (Burt Hall Case) 

o 

On the overhead the following questions will be asked - 
one at a time. ' 

See ques. p. 299 - 1 thru 4 - Managetient Minded Supervision 

1. Show the importance of employee evaluation. 

2. Show how an evaluation is/can be accomplished. 

3. How problems can arise if not carefully prepared. 



Introduct- 
ion: 

(3-5 mins.) 



Iiearning 
Activities: 

(5 mins.) 

(out-of-class 
exercise) 

Resources : 



(10-15 mine.) 
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PRtSENt ASSIGNMENT. Cheek (>/) mo., .pp.op Qu*- App...»t., ... »« ''♦^f 

T^:;^::::::^:::^^'^ • 



Undirilindinf of i" 
hawofk ind ffUlid miUtri. 



2, INITIATIVE: 

Abilily to ofifi'miu Of divllop 
. idtiiand io|tt!hingi iiifwd. 



3. APPLICATION: 

Ancntion ind ippUtalion 
10 Jlis work. 



ticki imiginiiion, 

i 

Remirki 



M.(IS n.c.»«.y ..qu.r.men., Unu»u.llv .e.ou.c.lul. 



Needicloif wpervition. j JJ | 1 

Remirki: 



4. QUALITY OF WORK: 



Regulirly meiti 
uecosniied iimdirdi* 



ComisienUv mainia'im 



Niedi tmprovimant 

:\. .. Li' 

Unutu.lly high ouiput 
- jicogniitd y/ |t.no.fM. { , | 



5. VOLUME OF WORK: 



••- Should b.inc,r.s.d. - : --- ^ 



I 



From: Personnel Management » Figure 10-2, p. 228. 



EMPLOYEE APPRAISAL FORMS 




««o*ii Ernoucv: Lj 



(•MM 

[PI 



tM%w « • •*S«f HIM** « iMUtM !• itUNI 



W ^T Tm DC: ii' 



1 SmiwAM 



ugycbSo" 



inkmcf 

Ml 



9ik mm. 



CMtlilyvfiiin. 



' ti retaw « 



OVCMLLCVAUMnOHOr 



(• If ttM 14 ptMrt 
I*. 



-J 



Uctt 

WW IfllKII. 



«•■«»• Hi. 



1 SwfW M 



AAKirtlMi 
4PMtM It 

ItMitlactvy. 



JfMfCrtti ftll 

•MiMntffMt 

»rM|ti. 



Ftv«ltll 



Fiify tt1i|> 
fwftfpMtf. 



J2;«l*cr».t« |««t|rHttf,ii 

••Kilt*, ltM(»U»^iLM 



irtMut 

CMltUirriiiiif. 



I EuvCilM 
ui^ulivt 
MTMffltrf. 
tt^itaittt. 



Htftttrti 



Btywinitf 

J««<tptMfit 
CtaftUjp riiktt 



EUrtMMMr 
*rftrt 



\ W«« It 



(MlHrtSflKCl. 



» J BrytntWrt- 

fiClvyrHfiiif«i« 
I«i (ItttftMt. 



! Cjtatitatfy. 
■»«tcfc^j M 



LEARMIHC STAGE OH THE JOS 



PtwrowtMCt ^ \ ^^^^^ 



□ 



•« It ilH^ 



□ □ 



□ 



iictrrienM. 

4Utfli«> 



□ 




4. S|K«KMOMti 
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CtEMENT COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 

EMPLOYEE EVALUATION 
0AT6_.^ 




JOS KNOWLEDGE C( 



QUAUTYOFWOnK 

QUANTITY OF WORK ^Co-^dir t»*.j-^J^ 

ABILITY TO L6ARN lCfm*m m»wmwm 

, , , , ,, ^^n^^^^r^^^r^^^--^ Ai»,,.,^^nr. 

INITIATWE IC*"-**''^'*''^^*'''**"'"' ^ 

CofwWiiACt 



s s ^ 



APf EARANCE tC 



3. Avff ■§> ip»». 'WMi. 
1. UfiMtiM, of fa 



OVERALL EVALl Af ION: Sufwior. 



COMMENTS iCo^mm iwmI (pr wf^a^^x. w»uWiiv co«ir«M.ii«. BE VtCltm 



OF THIl (ttfLOVIE AND 



.rBMIP OH PIRSONAL 0«I«V*Ti6n AND XNOWLlDCt 0^ TH . IMf LOVCti-S WORK. 



f «;"7.;^':^'rHlv. KR«-.A, ,.y «v.i«o TH., RtPoar. 



S'ffMtWf t . 



AdminitUBtor 
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What strengths do we find in Burt's approach to 

APPRAISING AND REVIEWING HIS EMPLOYEES' PERFORMANCES 



How CAN WE EXPLAIN THE RESULTS BuRl H..D-WITH HIS FIRST 
TWO REVIEWS IN THE LIGHT OF HIS HIGH HOPES? 



What objectives mt Burt have for each review? What 

OBJECTIVES SHOULD HE HAVE HAD? 



How CAN HE GET BETTER RESULTS FROM THE REVIEWS WITH THE 
REST OF HIS PEOPLE? 



Management Minded Supervision , p. 299- 
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THE CASE OF 
THE INEPT 
• INTERVIEWS 



Burt Hall sat looking at the pile of com 
pleted performance-appraisal forms on 
his desk. In ten minutes Norm Wiley 
would be In to discuss his pprformance of 
the past six months. Wile/ had been 
scheduled first because Burt had wanted to get things off to a good start. 
After Wiley, the number two person would be Del Burns In the afternoon. 
That's the way It would go-one In the morning, one In ttie afternoon 
until he got through the whole department. By the evening of the first 
day, with two of his better employees reviewed. Burt felt that he could 
. analyze his results apd improve as he went along. , 

This would be Burt's second round of performance appraisals 
since becoming supervisor of Assembly Department B. The first time 
afound could hardly count, and Burt was determined that this time he 
'was going to do a better job. His predecessor. Hairy Gates, didn't have 
much patience with the whole Idea of perfdrr.iance evaluation and 
review He filled out the appraisal forms for Burt as his last official act and 



From: Manager|ent Minded Supervision , pp. 295-299. 
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left the review Interview lor Burt to do. His advice was to just tell each 
employee what his rating was and give him a chance to object if he 
wanted to. Harry (elt that the quicKer you got It over, the quicker you 
could get back to concentrating ori production. He kept the ratings on 
the high side, he told Burt, because then there wouldn't be any dilficulty 
with the employees and because it made the department look good by 
comparison with others. 

That entire first review had gone without incident. Everyone llkea 
Burt. 'They felt that the ratings were Harry's, and signed the forms 
acknowledging the Interview without much comment. When he had 
finished. Burl was relieved. But he was concerned that nothing much 
seemed to have been accomplished. 

Determined this time to show his employees that he knew what he 
was doing, Burt had spent a considerable amount of lime preparing the 
forms. He worked on them three evenings at home in addition to the time 
spent in his office. Generally the individual evaluations were quite high, 
but they were deserved. The production results were right there to back 
them up. and quality in the department was excellent. Naturally there 
had been a few problems and problem children over the past six months, 
but on the whole Burl felt good about the evaluation of his department's 
performance represented by the completed forms on his desk. Burl 
regarded this job as a chance to get really close to his employees. That 
was why he scheduled Norm Wiley and Del Burns first. They were easy 
to talk to; they were cooperative; but most of all they had won high 
ratings from Burt, and it would be a pleasure tc tell them so individually. 

The procedure outlined by the personnel department called for 
the supervisor to make his evaluiMion of each employee, bring each 
employee in to discuss the evaluation, and get the evaluation form 
signed by the employee to show that the discussion had taken place. 
The signing of the form did not mean that the employee agreed with the 
rating but simply that it had been discussed with him or her. The 
employee had the opportunity to register any disagreement with the 
evaluation either on the form or by conlacting the personnel department. 
There hadn't been a single such objection on Bu»t's first round six 
months ago. 

The form was a simple two-page booklet calling for an evaluation 
' of the employee's quantity or volume of work, quality or accuracy, 
reliability, cooperativeness. versatility, loyalty, strengths, weaknesses, 
and promotability. Training necessary to make the person a more 
valuable employee was to be covered in the last section. 

Burt hadn't been satisfied with Harry Gates's off-the-cufi rating 
on alt factors the last time-especially on quantity and quality of work. 
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Since production records were available on almost all his employees, 
Burt pulled out the achievements of each and based his quality and 
quantity ratings on "the facts/' as he called them. .His evaluation of 
reliability was based on tardiness and attendance records even though 
he felt that a less objective rating was wanted. The rest of the form 
required him "loplay God." as he said. Being human, he was njver sure 
that his ratings were free of his personal bias. Whenever he could. Burt 
found specific examples to back up his ratings on cooperativeness. 
versatility, loyalty, strengths, andU'eaknesses. Many times he wondered, 
though, how much his choice of examples might be reinforcing his bias. 
He had done his best, however, and now he was ready **> begin. Burt 
was so anxious to get started on the right foot with Norm thai he 
trembled just a little bit when Norm poked his head in the office door and • 
asked if the time had come. 

Shaking hands with Norm at the end of the Inten/iew felt awkward 
to Burt, but it seemed to be the only way to signal the finish. Doggone It, 
the whole interview was awkward. It hadn't gone at all as he had wanted 
it to. From the time Norm walked In. he wasn't himself. He seemed to 
freeze up. His manner was pleasant enough. There was no disa- 
greement with Burt's evaluation. Burt began to feel that they were like a 
boss with a rookie employee rather than two friends discussing a subject 
of mutual interest. Burt had wanted infotmality. but the result was formal 
and consequently uncomfortable tor Burt. 

Burt had avoided looking at tfie evaluations from the last period. 
He wanted to be certain that he was not Influenced by them in any way. 
He was surprised to find Norm disappointed with the new ratings. It 
turned out mat In most cases they were lower, oven though Norm's 
performance had Improved. His quantity of production, which had 
definitely improved, now had a lower rating. Burt's explanation that 
nobody rated any higher, and that he was using a new system based on 
factual ihformation. had a hcHow ring. Norm accepted the rating, but 
Burt had the feeling that he might go to the personnel department to 
explain that he hadn't really slipped. 

For some reason, the whoie tenor of the Ihtervlew was more 
negative than positive. Burt had intended it to be vpry positive. He had 
wanted to toll Norm how pleased he was with his progress, but he wound 
up several times trying to justify the lower ratings. Burt explained to 
Norm that his philosophy was to rate a little low to stimulate Improvement 
and that he actually thought more of Norm's work than the evaluation 
showed. Thinking about that after \h& interview. Burt felt that It was a 
stupid thing to say. ' 

Burt rated Norm about midpoint on promotability. The definition 
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on the form at that point said, "shbws promise; could be promoted." 
There were two places above and below to make checks, so that Norm 
lelt that Burt's rating really said nothing. His disappointment was obvious 
•when he told Burt that he did hope to get ahead in the company. Burt 
wondered, as Norm talked, how many more would feel the same way He 
had been very careful \o avoid Jetting a high rating on promotability trep 
him into making a commitment His thoughts so occupied him that ho 
wasn^ really listening when Norm said something to the eltect that 
another department might possibly offer him a bette.r chance for 
promotion. The affirmative nod of Burt's head brought another disap- 
pointed look to Norm's face, and the subject was dropped. 

Alter that there were some oMhand remarks from both intended to 
terminate the inten/iew. but neither felt that he wanted to accept the 
responsibility for bringing It to an official concluslon-perhaps because . 
no conclusions had been reached. The awkward pauses at last caused 
Burt to extend his hand to Norm and thank him for coming In. 

A meeting, five phone calls, and a minor breakdown kept Burt 
from any mental analysis of the interview until It was time lor Del Burns to 
arrive for hers. In the back of Burt's mind he knew that he himself had 
been responsible for the unsatisfactory Interview in the morning. He 
knew he had missed an opportunity to motivate Norm and to build his 

Interest in the job. 

■ The interview with Del was almost a replay of the morning. Sure, 
4he questions were dlllerent; the words were dillerent: it was a different 
person across the desk. But the coolness was still there where warmth 
had been wanted. Disappointment masked Del's lace the same as it had 
Norm's. Tension got a firmer grip on Burt's feelings and strained his 
reasoning powers even more. The same awkward handshake lerminat- 
ed the interview and left Burt wondering how he would ever get through 
the rest of them. 

"Why, oh why." he thought, "didn't I compare these ratings with 
those from the last period? Just because I wanted these to be my own. I 
risked antagonizing two o^my best people " 

Del had shown the same disappointment at the lower rating that 
Norm had. Alter getting Burt's explanation of what he was trying to do in-» 
quantifying the evalution, Del said. "Sure that's fine, but how do they ^ 
know that in Personnel or in Palmer's office or wherever they decide on 
our raises? They took at this form and the last one and see my rating 
down. What chance have I got to gel a raise?" 

Burl explained that these evaluations weren't used to determine 
raises, but the words were hardly out ol his mouth before the realization 
O I him that he really didn't ^now whether they were or not. Del 
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promptly asked what they were for If not raises, and Burt said he thought 
it was to be sure everybody got a chance to find out where they stood. 
Again, he wasn't certain that what hja was saying was true. Del mumbled 
something about not standing very well right now and Burt hastened to 
assure her that she was one of the best people in the departmiant.' 

That last statement caused a wry smile to cross Pel's face, and 
she said, "Then a couple of others are In for a rude awakening, because 
they figure they've been doing a lot better the last few months. They 
thought they got better than they desen/ed last time, so they've been 
looking forward to this time and getting what they deserve. Hal" 

Burt wasn't sure that he had said enough or too much, but when 
Del was willing to sign the form. It seemed to be a good place to cut It off. 
Again there hadn'| been any arguments. The real disappointment was 
that he hadn't achieved so much of what he had hoped for in these first 
two interviews. What had he hoped to accomplish? Well, he really 
couldn't put his finger on anything specific. He just wanted the rela- 
tionship between him and his employees to be a lot better, and Instead 
they seemed to be getting more strained. 

Why, he wondered, when he was so pleased with his employees' 
performance, was he creating the Impression that he was dissatisfied? 
Why, he asked. himself, should good positive relationships suddenly 
become so strained at appraisal time? How could anything designed to 
be helpful and constructive have just the opposite effect? Burt put Del 
and Norm's evaluation forms In an envelope along with those of Phil 
Knudson and Arnie Rose, whom he was going to talk to tomorrow. He 
would study them at home. Somehow he was going to have to find a way 
to improve his techniques. As things stood now, he was better off just 
going through the motions the way he had done the first time. 
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Unltt 

Lesson 
Topic t 

Objective! 



Introduct- 
ion: 



(3-5 mins.) 



Method : 

Learning 
Activities i 

(30 mins.) 



Resources : 



Employee Training, Evaluation and Motivation 

Employee Evaluation - Analysis of Employee Performance 

The student will be able to identify thjee specific 
suggestions one should keep in mini when using records 
to analyze and supervire the work of employees at 
different levels. 

Once the evaluation system has been worked out does not 
mean that evaluation is finished when the « 
are filled out. What forms or procedures do not take 
into consideration are potential problem areas. First . 
of all, not all raters will agree in- the interpetation of 
excellent, good, average, or poor. Per«°"*^i^J^^ 
will also come into the evaluation and affect the result. 
Some supervisors will rate high to make themselves 
look good. Also, the employee must be evaluated on 
all levels/areas, not just onte or two. 



Lecture, transparencies , >andout . 



The students will aquaint themselves with the potential 

problem areas in evaluation. These would ^,e: 
1. inconsistency with the ratings. ^^.^ 
2! opinions/personalities of interviewer/subordinate 

3 differences in defining terms 

4: not allowing an extra high or low rating in one area to 
influence the ratings of other areas. 

The student will study various^ methods of preventing potential 
problems from arising by: 

1. Volume of production or sales ^ 

2. Quality of production or sales 

3. Attendance 

4. Safety ^ 

5. Cost 

TO make the interview more meaningful, the inte-^iewer 

will emphasize: 
1. Individual strengths rather than weaknesses 
2*. Think future rather than past. 
3 Avoid suggestions on changing traits, bvit 

rather suggest more acceptable ways of acting. 
4. Concentrate on a few important areas that can be 
accomplished in a short period of time. 

Notes - transparencies (Supervision, pp. 230-231, fig. 14-4 

Haidout - case history in Management Minded Supervision, 
p. 317 - Edith Shield - don't do questions. 
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Discuss the three questions on case history. (Management Minded' 
y Supervision, p. 317-313) 



1. 
2. 
3. 



4 



Questions and answers. 

Page 314, Item 7, A thru H, Management Minded Supervision 

The appraisal interview c/tn make or break the entire program. 
It can rescue a poorly-conceived program or threaten the 
effectiveness of the most accurate appraisals. 
The sux>ervisor should: 

1. Prepare for the interview 

2. Encourage preparation by employees 

3. Arrange for uninterrupted privacy 

4. Level with employees 

5. Encourr.ge employees to talk 

6. Try to set goals 

7. Appraise the interview 

8 . Follow-up 



WHAT ARE IhE STEPS? 



Here are six basic steps in performance evaluation: 



6. Take Appropriate Action. 
5. Discuss the Evaluation With The Employee. 
Evaluate His Performance Against The Requirements. 
3. Observe What He Is Doing? 

2. Discuss The Performance Requirements With The Employee 
And Adjust Them As Needed. 

1. Prepare Performance Requirements.^ In Other words^ Determine 
How Well You Expect The Employee To Do His Duties. 




fxpm:- Persqnnel 'Management, Figure 10-1, p. 222. 
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LET'S SEE HERE, WILSON. 
I UNDERSTAND WRE 
»G SOME TROUBLE 
GETTING ALONG ■ 

, WITH eveidne: 



"YES. BUT mi 
HAVE YOU DONE 
lATELYl?" 

/ 
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THE CASE OF EDITH SHEILO 



Edith Shelld. supervisor of applications research for the Glo-Brite Wax 
and Polish Company, hatfid performance appraisals more than any 
other part of her lob. "You spend a year building good morale and wipe 
H out wilh one round of appraisals. How can anything which is supposed 
to be Qood for supervisor-employee relationships have such an opposite 
reaction?" was the question on Edith's mind as she made preparations 

for next week's round of reviews. - u^'^\r.» 

The problems Edith had had In the past she could see happening 
asain. and short of abdicating her responsibility she didn't know how o 
avoid them. Personnel had always told supervisors not to get Into 
di'^cusslons of salary adjustments, that the primary purpose of apprais- 
Ina and reviewing performance was to let employees know where they 
stand in their bosses', eyes and to show them how they could improve. 
The appraisal Interviews were supposed to open the lines of communl- 
cation between supervisors and their employees. 

Edith knew it didn't work that way for her. t^ost pf her people 
seemed disappointed In her evaluations of their performance. How, she 
wondered, can I stimulate improvement , unless. I keep my ratings 
conservatlve-on the low side? If they see high ratings, they II just feel no 
Improvement Is needed, I want to give them something to shoot for. 
Instead of wanting to talk about improvement, they want to argue abou 
ratings and they want to know how it's going to affect their wages. I get 
the feeling that they resent me instead of being motivated to want o 
Improve. I can't even get most of them to talk about Improvement My 
n^ple always have had lots of ideas for new projects and tests, but for 
about two months after appraisals those kJeas seem to dry up. 

It would be easy, she thought, to rate everybody real high and 
' make them feel good. But that would be abdication and wouldn t 
accomplish anything! 



From: Management Minded Supervision > p. 137. 
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,Wkat'-s wrong with Edith's ,thinking;aboot xX., 

I^ERFORMANCE APPRAIS.ALS?> , - " • - 



Why do Edith's employees react to her appraisal 
reviews the way they do? 



What should Edith do about the next round of 
appraisal interviews in her. department? 
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Unit: 

Topic t ' 
Objective i. 



Method: 



Learning 
Activity: 



Respurces : 



Summary : 



Time 



Employee Tj.aining, Evaluation and Motivation 
Improving Performance by correction 

The student will be able to name a minimum 
of three guides/steps he would use when 
correcting du .employee 

v'' •■ . . ■ • • ■• • 

Lecture/Discussion. 

Exercise^ • • ' ■ 

Students will participate in^the lecture/ 
discission and will then complete in class a 
project using three steps to be taken in 
making corrections. 

Handout: Three steps to be taken in correctintt 
e^ eittploye^e. 

« 

Exercise 

45 minutes > ' 




(25 Bins.) 




Lecture/ Point 1. Performance Evaluation is the basis for 
Discussion: corrective action. As a result it can be taken 

by those who are in the best position to do some- ^ , 
thing about it, namely the supervisor and the 
employee. (Pers. Mgt. p. 235-6) . 
Question: What is the type of evaluation that 
,-will most usually be tised by a supervisor to 
detGct mistakes? 

Suggest: Continuous observation 

Point 2. There are three steps that may be 
lake*' when trying to induce change in performance., 
buej> X - Determine the facts. Investigate 
what happened and why. (Supervision p. 279) 
Question: What are some possible causes for 
mistakes? 

Suggest: Carelessness, misunderstanding, 
unqualified. 

Question: What are some possible reasons for 
.each cause and remedies? 
Suggest: Carelessness - attit-.ude 
misunderstandiYig - lack of communication 
unqualified - lack of training or inability 
Step 2. Provide Explanations. 

The Supervisor mast commun.rcate and explain all of 
the information which the employee may require 
in order to correct mistakes (Supervision, p. 259)' 
Question:, How can a supervisor determine when 
his directions have been understood?. 
Suggestion: , Feedback. This is done by asking 
questions such as s "What are you going to do?" 
-How are you going to do it?" "How long will it take? 
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(20 mins.) 



Step 3 - Allow participation. Employee resistp ncT?^^ 

i*s reduced when allowed to suggest means of 

•elf-improvement. (Supervision, p. 260) 

Question: What questions would ypii aslc an employee 

in order to involve hi« in his own corrective 

procedure? 

Suggestion I "Whet do you thihlc happened to 
cause the inistaJce?" -Wh^t, do you thinlc needs to 
begone to prevent it from happening again?". 
"Is there anything that I, the supervisor, need 
to do to prevent it from happening again?" 

Students are asked to complete the exercise. 

1. Use a current problem you now, have. 

2. Use a problem that happened to you. 

3. Assume a problem that could occur. 
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HANDOUT (Optional) 



THREE STEPS TO BE TAKEN IN 
CORRECTING AN EMPLOYEE 



1. State the problem. (Investigation and conclusion) 



2. Explanation to be given employee: 



3. How will employee be asked to participate? 
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Unitz 

Lesson ' 
Topic: 

Objective I 



Introduction: 



(30 mins.) 



Employee Training, Evaluation and Motivation 
Employee Morale and Motivation 

The Student will indicate a knowledge of four ways to 
maintain a working environment which offers security and 
freedom from worry for employees. 

A. Question: What is it that Employees want from their jobs? 
Boyd - Chart, page 153 



B. 



C. 



Question: What is motivation? Definition- Chruden, 
page 241 

Motivation may be defined as the state or condition 
of being induced to do something. 
Needs - something within individuals that prompts 
them to engage in behavior which is directed toward 
the attaiiunent of goals. 



Incentives - satisfy needs 



Tension ^^-j^ Directed Behavior Incentive Reduced Tension 
Heed Goal Achieved 



The basic question to be answered in this segment is 
do we maintain a working environment which offers 
security and freedom from worry for employee??. 



'How 



Method: 



Learning 
Activity: 

(45 mins.) 



Lecture 
Discussion 
Overlays 
and/or Handouts 

Through lectures, example and discussion, the following four 
concepts will be covered: 

A. The nature of hirnian needs 

1. Frustration occurs when needs are not satisfied. Boyd 150 
Motivating drive .and incentive - behavior. Boyd, page 147 
Maslow's Heirarchy of Human Needs 
Boyd 147-150, Chruden 243-245 
Overlay #2, Chruden P. 243 
Types of Incentives to satisfy needs. Chruden, pp. 246-248. 

Boyd 155-158 

A. Money 

B. Security 

C. Affiliation 

D. Esteem 

E. Self actualization 



2. 

•3 
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B. Herzbarg's Motivation Hygien^ Thoory 

1. Churden, Page 2S7 
a. What is a hygiene factor? 

b. What is a motivator? 

2. Overlay Churden, Page 258 

C. Definition of Prustratipn and Conflict 
Boyd, pp. 150-151 

Churden, 251-254 

1. Nature of Frustration 

2. Conanon Reactions to Frustration 

a. Selecting a substitute goal 

b. Moladoptive behavior 

3. Syn^toms of frustration and conflict 

a. Anxiety 

b. Adjustment or defence machanisros 

c. Withdrawal reactions 

d. Substitvtte reactions 

4. Reduce Fru/^ trations , Churden, pp. 255-256 

a. Managers job 

b. Minimizing Conflicts 

c. Job satisfaction factors. 

d. Job satisfaction and Employer behavior, Churden,p. 260 

D. Supervisors responsibility towards policies, procedures, - 
objectives, methods. 

Chvurden, pp. 06-90 
Heixfan, pp. 110-114 

1. Policies 

a, definition 

b . need 

2. Objectives 

a. definition 

b. need 

3. Procedures 

a. definition 

b. need 

4 . Methods 

a. definition 

b. need 

5. Managements responsibility to employees in these areas. 
Summary i A. Individuals are motivated by different needs. 

B. Unsatisfied needs r-^use frustration and conflict. 



(5 mins.) 



C. Managements job is to be aware individual needs and redvice 
possible frustration and conflict. 

D. Methods used 

1. Thorough explanation 

-2- 
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2, ConAtoLnt ob6ZA.vatlon 

3. Open Cosmtunication 



/ 
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TENSION INCENTIVE 

GOAL DIRECTED BEHAVIOR GOAL ACHIEVED 

NEED 



.Tom I PorHCjnnol Mntj^m^jeinon^ p. 252. 
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COTARATI\E RANKING (T JtB FACTORS 



f^puoyees' 
Hanking 



Job Factors 



Supervisors' 
Ranking 



Full appreciation of work done 

f=EEUN6 of being IN ON THINGS 
SwATVETIC help on personal PROBLEMS 
SECURITY 
WAGES 
INTIRESTING WORK 

,riON AND GROWTH IN THE CO^PANY 

. «?sonal loyalty to e^ployees 
Good working conditions 

TACTFUL disciplining 
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Unit: Emptoytt Training, Bvatuation and Motivation 

Topla Emptoye.e. Uofialt and Motivation 

OhUct' Tfie 6tadznt Mill indicate, an undt^^tanding oi the, 

ivzi iactoKhMayh oi de,v&loping zmployzt pKidt, 

IntKo- The. ba6im66 that haA con&cizntiouA , dtdicatzd 
duction:zmployzz6 .U we^^ on the, fioad to AucceAA, 

'"'^^ 'to instill a 4en4e oi pfiide, to an zmployte, will Walt in 
hli hifiivlng to do hi& bz&t zHofit on the, job. 
To accomplish thi6 vin nttd an iinde.m>tanding oi what ^ 
mtdh the, e,mploye,e, bfiingi> to hih Job, 

Give, Examplzi ^CouKtzoas , knowledgablz sale.6 pe.^6on 

I zncoan.agz6 a pu^cha6z, 
SvLfLly, boKzd, aninte.fie,sttd zmployzt 
dztzKA patKonage., 

Once, we have fie,cognize,d the.se, need^, we can mot a,v ate, 
and de,ve,lop his pKide,\ intz^est, and enthusiasm 
in his u)OA.k, 

Ue.thod: ie,ctafLZ and discussion 



Izafining 
Activ- I 
ityi 2 

{10 

mins . ) 



PfLzsznt list oi iacto^s oi employe,z pfiide,, 
?fLe,sznt list oi ways oi developing zmployze, pfi^de,, 

Vlow chafiti « . J 

Neerf Goal difie,cte,d 'lhce,nt^ve, Reducea 

[te,nsion) bzhavion, {goal) tznsion 

achieved 



{20 

mins . ] 



7. Economic secufiity 
2, Achievement 



savings investment 

position - higher in ofigani- 

zation 



Adapt case study: Uanagement-minded supervision; 
Boyd, page 163, 

Add question 4 ior discussion: 

4] Would you insert an older salesperson to staii? 
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R&6 oufLCtA 



1. Ll6t oi iactoK6 oi tmptoytt pfiidz 

2. LlAt oi oi dtvttopinQ tmptoytt pK^dt, 



7. Zoydi ?agt6 147-149 

2. Zoydt ?a3Z6 156-159 

3. ?Q.KhO¥imt UoLACLQzmznti 



Vagtl 240-262 



Summoifiyt 



( } 5 mln^ . ) 



Qjuie,6tlon and An6u)ZK 

Point *I: mhat typt6 oi Inczntlvt^ would 
you oiiPA to in6tltt p^ldtf 
Point "2; What iactofL6 Uad to tmptoyze, 
J{fLU&tfLatlont , ^ . 

Point *3: IDhat a/ie ^he /leact-conA to ifLu6tfLaXA.on 
Point "4: Wfia;t aAt J^he, motlvatoK^ that le.ad 
to job 6atl6iactlon and pfildtJ 
An6Me.^: Achl^otmtnt 

Htcognltlon 

The, uiOKk lt6tli 

1le,6pon6lblllty 

Advancement 
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Need 




Tew^ .ijn 



Hoyiotoviou.6 job6 



PooK kab-LtS 

Inadequate pzA.6ona.l^ty 



Se£eet t\xhhtJit\Ltz goal 

EngcLgt malcidaptA,v e. bzhaviofi 

0\Jt^-zaXA.ng 

Symptoms ^JmAt^atlon and con^l'ict 
Anxlzty - /le^XAtance to ckangz 

Tfie M;oA.fe It^tli 
1lt6pon6^b'LtA,ty 

lob 4atx.4^actx,ort awd ^mployat bzkavloK lmpn.ovzme.nt4> In: 

Ab4en-^ee-c4/n 
Job pe^^oAmance 
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FACTORS OF EMPLOYEE PRIDE -279 

A. Need to know the wants of employees in the work situation, 

B. Skill of communicating the objectives or goals of the 
organization to them. 

C. Ability to make them accept those goals as their own. 

Or 

1. Need to know what will make them want to do their best workj 
Know what employees want from their job. 

2. People want to work; working gives. meaning, satisfies their 
need to accomplish. 

3. Want to be respected for what they "know, what they feel. 

^. Physiological Drives 

Basic needs - money, food, warmth, clothes. 

5. Security Drives 

Job SECURITY, hospitalization 

6. Social Drives 

Belong to the group. 

7. Psychological Drives 

Feel important 
Praise for job well done 
Additional responsibility, promotion 
PAY increases 
. listening to ideas 
challenging assignments 
participate in decisions 

8. Self-esteem, Drive - self respect 

Reach for full potential 

Match skills and abilities to job 

Failure to listen to improvement ideas. 
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WAYS OF DEVELOPING EUPLOYEE PRIDE 



Recognition FOR GOOD WORK. 

» 

Treat employees as individuals, 
Show a personal interest in them, 
llve employee the opportunity for expression. 

ALK WITH THEM. LISTEN TO THEM. 
IhOW THE IMPORTANCE OF THEIR JOB TO THE OVERALL 

operation. 

Offer sincere praise and recognition*. 
Specific - outstanding work 

- Completing ahead of deadline 

Provide growth opportunities through delegation. 
>ance to show what they can do . 
pportunity to make greater contribution, 
ncreases feeling of personal worth. • 
Jtrengthens departments, 
Can save time - frees for other tasks. 

Review their performance. 
Evaluation. 

Provide for participation. 
Set goals and standards 

Ian the orientation of new employees, 
'end. to feel insecure.- 
'heir work is important. 
Belongs to work group. . 

Train them well- 
Confidence and ability. 

;0mmunicate with them, 
raise and credit. , 
mployee wants to know what" s going on. 
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THE CASE OF JOE SNYDER 



Supervising salespeople who can earn practically as much ss they want 
ought to be duck soup. Everything they need to motivate them is right 
there In our commission setup. At least that's what Joe Snyder, 
supervisor of sales in the Swim-Time Pools Company, thought when he 
took over the North Division office. They work, they earnl Goof off and 
you don't eat. It's as simple as that. 

Problem was that sales were dropping off while their competitors' 
sales were Increasing. "Joe knew It wasn't price or quality because they 
were as good as or better than their competition. Swlm^Tlme was still 
number one but losing ground. 

Joe's sales force was made up mostly of young men and worpen 
who were enthusiastic about swimming. Their spending time socializing 
In the store Instead of prospecting and following leads IrrltatJd. Joe. He 
had seen too many sales lost by salespeople accepting easy-to-over-^ 
come oDjectlons. He suspected that time away from the store wasn't ^ 
always spent tending to business. When people don't punch a ckwk and 
when they manage their own time, a supervisor has to depend on 
commrssiqns to motivate them. Is the way Joe had it figured. Somehow it 
wasn't working for him. 



From: Management Minded Supervision, p. 163. 
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Topic: 



Lz(LA.nlnQ 



( 5 mA.n6 . ] 



Employtz HoAal and MoCiMCLt^on 

The. Atudtnt villi dzmon^t^ato. a. knowltdgt houi^to 
commiinlC'' tz t/ollh otlit^6 In oA.dz^ to makz tkzm 
uionk uillllnaly. 

Vl6ctU6lon/lzcl(Ji^z Milk lA.cLn4>pa^znclzs and kandoal 
Ca/>z AltidlzA. 

?z^6onnzl Manaazmzn^ , pp. 286-303 

{Tkz^z an.z al6o zhaplz^A In UanaQzmznt'Mlndzd [CkaptzA. f 
and Su.pz^\flAlon uiklch dzal wllk lliz6z ■ 
[ChaplzA. 6] ' ' 

Lz(iltiJLz/VUdu.66li:Yi ' {TKan6paA.zn<iy, VIq, 13-1, p. 2ii 

Communication ?'iozz66 ] 

I. Thz Communication Vkocz^a 

A. StzpA In thz communication pfiocz^^ 

1. Idzatlon by thz 6zndzA. 
Intzndzd content oi thz mz66agz 

2. zncodlng - Idza^ aKz oJiganlzzd Into a 6ZA^z6 
0^ 6ymboZ6 

3. ujo/id^ OA. phxa6Z4 viantzd to u6Z and aZ^o 
appKopfilatz mzdla 

4. A-zczlvzA. tunz6 In to 'A.zczlvz thz meA^age 
{ialluA.'z to ll6tzn - me^^age loi^t] 

5. dzcodlng - tufinlng thz u)o/td6 Into ldza6 
[can bz pzficzl\)zd dlUzfizntly) 

6. KZczl\JZfi actii OK n,z6pond6 - asking moKz 
Information ok taking action, 

7. fzzdback - acknovalzdgmznt that thz mz^^agz 
uja^ Kzczlvzd. 

II. In What u)ay6 doz6 an zmployzz and 4>upzKvl60K 
communlcatz to zach othcK? 

A. ¥oKmal Communication 

Takz6 placz thKough Z6tabll6hzd llnz6 o^ auth- 
ority, 

I. VownvjaKd - ^Kom hlghzK^ managzmznt to 
6uboKdlnatz pzKf^oKmancz. Ex: job 
ln6tKuctlon6 , pKoczduKZ6 and pKactlzz^ . 
2. UpwaKd - 6ub.0Kdlnatz^ zx.pKz^6 thzlK Idza^ , 
attltudzA and fzzllng^ about io64 to 
managzmznt. 

3. LatzKal - communication among pzK^onnzl at 
appKoxlmatzly thz 6ajpz Izvzl hzlp/^ cooKdlnatz 
actlvltlz6 and pzKioKman'cz o<( job' 
KZ4tpon6lblZltlz^ . 
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W/i-Cy-Cftrt Communication iA.om Managemen-t .233 ^ 

l\ Job de.^c^lptlon6 and pKOctdufiat t^aniialh 
dttallA oi diUlz^ tho. employ z& Iz e,Kpe.dte.d 

to pZA.'^OA.m, 

piiKpo6g.6- - degree oi an4.ioA.mlty, ^f^ilcle.ncy 
and Aa^zty, 

Z. Handbooks. - inioxmatlon o^ lmme.diatt conce^^n, 
i^ack a4 ^Ick ^eaue, ^ja^a/tance covt^aQz, 
othzfi btmiltA , e<c. I 

A/etC4pape/i4 and Mawaz^we-A (Hoa4^ o/tgan) 

1. WewA' about imploytth and iamllltt [IntzKnal 
6aQ.lat tn\jViont{\9.nt) 

2. Repo/t^A on -tn^eAwa-d tzch.no to qIcuI InioKmat'Lon* 

3. Repo;i-C4 on cxtzunal cn\)Vionmcnt [taxation, 
pnoductlylty , Initatlon, etc, ) . ^ . 

4'. Soc-caZ iiciiponiilblllil2.4i * * ; 

\iin.lttcn communication ikom Employee^ ' 

1. QucAtlon box ' pKo\}ldc6 employees u)lth 'a Ay^ttin 
iox obtaining an^uncKi. to quzAtlon^ i/iom 
managcme-nt. , , ' ■ 

^ ^ • * 

2. Suggestion pA.og^am'' upujafid communication 
that lA uildcly uAcd to 4^tlmulatc pa^itlcl- 
patlon oi employees In Impofitant aspects 
oi ofLganlzatlonai. opeKHtlon, 

Supefilofi - Subofidlnate Communication 

1. Kdvlse subordinate wkat Is to be done ' 

2. IncKease goal asplKotlons, and motivation 

3. Communicate tk?,' consequences oi peKio/imance 
to 'employees . ■ 

4. VfLovlde ior employee ieedback to management. 

5. <-Zy being a good listener and' encouraging 

subordinates to communicate iully, - will 
know what type oi Iniormatlon Is wanted/ 
^needed. " ^ - i . 

Jniormal Communication . , *" 
J. Dei'- takes place tetween persons In an 
organization wkos^e /lelatlo ns kip to one 
anotker may be Independent oi their authority • 
and job iunctl.on, ^ 

2. Grapevine - Important channel oi communication, 
ianes out through the organization. without 
regard to formal structures or channels oi 
communication. 

3. Charting lniorm.al communication. 

Through an awareness oi who talks 
to who during iree times. Supervisors 
may develop an understanding oi the nature 
oi the communication that ilows (imong 
Individual and It's eiiect on their attitudes- 
and Job periormance, " 



ni. C(uz [Jom6 and * 

' pcL66 out 6tiidy and explain .p^o dzdtiKZ4> . Studtnti 
6koald i*)OA.k in Qfioixp^ oi tm*i> viltk one btlnq 
Jom6 and one be^ng 

Vt&c.u.^6lon and solution In Small GA.ou,p^, 

VUca^^tlon In tkz laKge. Qfioup, \ 

1. HJkat ^oliUlon did tkzy come up u)A.th to thz p^obLzmr 

Z, iJlkat ba^^lz^A to (Lommu.nA.catlon dXd tkzy 
e.xpz^A.tnct? 

A. VliizKzndZ^ bztyoten Individuals 
no two pzoplz ant allkt 

B. Vlilz^tncts In V^Kczptlon 

pzoplfL have. dlUz^znt zxpz^ltnczs , ofi viayb oi 
looking at things (i^amts oi .^e^e^encei) 

C. I?^^^eAence4 In age - "gtnznatlon gap" 
V, Vliiznznzts In. Emotional Statzs 

ImpKovz communications Is to Kzduck. dziznSA^vz 
bzhavloK, 

E, VliizA.znczs In llstznlng ability. 

Sup zfiv Is oKs' should llstzn nonzvaluat^vzly 
[undzKstand thz pzKSon's ifiamz oi Kzizfizncz 

ofi point oi vlzW' , L * 

oitzn XzatLn moKz about how tnA.ngs look to 
othzfu b^ llstznlng 
r. also must pKzsznt moKZ Iniofimatlon, 

F. t?^^^e>^enceA In Intxzp^ztatlon {szmantA.c,s ] 

J. dliizA,znt woA.ds havz dlUzKznt meanings to 

dliizKznt pzoplz. . , u 

2. to be mo^^e e^^ec-tXue comman-cca^^on should be 

pfizclsz. 

G: Vliiznznczs In Status . . 

1. Thz position oi thz A.nd4.vA.dual <cn thz 
ofiganlzzd stfiuctufiz will Iniluzncz thz 
quality oi communication that takzs placz, 

H. Dilution oi Inionmatlon 
Child's gamz - "-te^epfione" 

I. Flltzn,atlon oi Inionmatlon - 

giving only partial InioKmatlon ok colon, zvznts 
J. Pe/L4ona^^^'Ce4 oi t^anagzKs 

how managzKS pzKczlvz thzmszlvzs , jobs and 
• suboKdlnatzs 
' K. Eiizct oi spztlal 3Aoups upon cllmatz 

' dliizKznt backgrounds - d-liizKznt valuzs, 
L. lack'oi dzilnltz plans ' 

(iJka Wfi'-l communlcatz and whzn? 
M. LUck oi zlaJtlty 

matzfUal pKzszntzd Is unclzaK, wofids oi many 
4,yllablzs., complz^ szntznczs, and In un- 
^ zx-plalni^d tzcknlcal tzKms . 
W. Lack Ofj '^ead^g skills 
0. Qthzfi ibaKklzfih: 

f. Cholcz o'i 'mzdla , . • ' 

'.2. mlsusz of"!!^ czfitaln typz oi mzaA.a- 
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What do .tke.y a/ia 4ome ^andamzntdls ioA 

good commiinlQ.CLt4,on7 

A. FttdboLck and ll6tznX.ng 

1. HanagzfL/SuLpz^vl^oA. muJit b& able, to l4,^tzn, 

2. SomztlmzA A.zcipA.tnt6 aA.e zmban./La66td by 
not undt^^tanding uohat waA Aa-td and nod 
thtin. htad - 6u.pzA.vl60X6 mu.6t tncoa^agt 
(ilaA,lilcatlon oi ln6tA.u.ctlon4> nzzdtd, 

8. SA.nce.n,A.ty 

1, \JtKbCLl and non-\)zn.bal Inclmdzd 

2. de.it to bz ^alx and kanz^t In dtaling6 t^^th 
zmployzzi » 

C. iindz^iitandlng Human Neecl-4 

J. Pay attention to zmploye,iL6' neea<6, 

Inte^z4it6 and need-4. 
2. It* 6 kaman natu^Q. to pay attention to 
someone vako ka^ ^orm.tk'ing to 6ay about 
^iomtthing lue'-^e lntzA.z6t&d In, 

V. Vfiopo.K Timing 

E. Kppn.opn.latt Qhanml^ and Uzdla 

?a64» out handout uohlch de.4>cn.ibz.6 \jaKlou6 banjil^JU 
to communltatlon and iundamzntali^ ion. good 
c.ommunlo.'ition* 
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BARRIERS TO COMWUWICAVIOW 

Vliizfimctit between lYLil\>idu.cLl6 
dliizfi^nctii In pzfLC&ption 

Vliie,A,zncz6 In ll^te.nA.n3 ability 

Vliiz^tnczA In ^zmatlc int^zp a. station 

Vlii&^znce.6 in StcUiu 

VlluXlon oi InioKmatlon 

Flltzn.oitA.on oi InioKmaXlon 

Vzn.JiOnaJU.ty oi Ma*xage/L 

SpzzloLl GnoLLp ycLliiz4> 

Lack oi Vzilnltz Plan^ 

Lack oi CldKlty 

lack oi Hzading SkillJi 

Ckolcz oi Hzdta 

FUWfAMEWTALS OF GOOV COMMUWICATION 

Feedfaacfe 

llJitznlnq 

SinczKVty 

[indzn.6tandlnQ Hmman Weed4 
VKopzn. Timing 

AppnopnXatz CkanniilJi and \Azdia 
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) IDEATldN«-ENCO0ING-«>TRAN8MlSSION-RECEtVINQ--OEC00ING-i>ACTI0N 

I • I 



/ 



i / 



I I 
I I 

I I 

Possib I e 



I 



I I 
Barriers 



FEEDBACK 
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WHAT DO YOUR EMPLOYEES WANT MOST FROM THEIR JOB? 

Below is a Uat o£ ten morale building factors, things that the 
typical employee wants from his job. Please rate these factors in 
order of their imi>ortauce using the numbers 1 thru 10. The morale 
building factor you rate as being most important to an employee 
shoiUd be rated number 1, the second most important morale building 
factor should be rated number 2, and so on. 

GOOD WORKING CONDITIONS 

PROMOTION AND GROWTH IN COMPANY 

PERSONAL LOYALTY TO WORXT2RS 

WORK THAT KEEPS YOU INTERESTED 

FEELING "IN" ON THINGS 
TACTFUL DISCIPLINING 

...MONEY . I!--- ■■ • •• 

SYMPATHETIC HELP WITH PERSONAL PROBLEMS 

■ . ■ - .1" • 

JOB SECURITY 

FULL APPRECIATION OF WORK DONE 
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TBI MOrnATtOMAL CTCLB 



Notlvstlos Ifi **• • • bshfirlor ths6 is instlgfttcd QA€ds within 
ch« iadlvidUAl md !• dinetad teward goals that can aaclafy thmts ncads.' 
This daflnitioB aaeabllahaa tha broad fsaBBwerk for tba aavaa ujor 



di 



lioBs of ■otlvatioa* 



1. 
2. 

4. 

S. 

6. 
7. 



L' A soMChiBg, a daficit eonditioB, a 

dlaaquiUbrlUB. (la t«Mr«ii tha tatM eaada . nanta . 
daaifia, md Mtivas maj ba uaad latarehangaablyT) 

Uttcoaaeiooa taaaion bulldwo; An uaeoiiaelo*»a or ootiaclous 
phyiiieal taiuloa buildup ^a tha raault of a naad. 

Forca : Tha drlva or lapatua provldad by a fait aa.^ or 
■otiva. 

Bahaviog acti^tiaa t Tha aetioaa, both MStal aad phjrai-* 
eal, that ara brought into play in tha procaaa of 
■atlafylag a naad or Botiva. 

Cool : Tba objaet or iacaatiTa at which bahavior aeti^tiaa 
ara diraetad. 

Satiaf action : tha attainscot of a goal. 

Tanaiott raductioa ; Tha dquilibriua attained whan a naad 
or notiva la aatiafiad* 



TaasiiHi Baduetlon / 7 



Satiaf action 



Goals 




2 \ Uncoaacioua Teasioa 
Buildup 



3 / Foree 



Bahavior Actlvlclet 
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THE HIERARCHY OF HUMAN NEEDS 



SELF- 

FULFILLMENT 
NEEDS 



A SATISFIED NEED IS NO LONGER 
A MOTIVATOR 01 BEHAVIOR 




SOCIAL 
NEEDS 



EGO 
NEEDS 



EX.: SELF-ESTEEM. 
RECOGNITION, 
STATUS 



EX.: CREATIVlTf, 
SELFREALIZAI 



MASLOW'S 

NEED-PRIORITY MODEL 



SELF-REALIZATION AND 
FULFILLMENT 



ESTEEM AND STATUS 



BELONGING AND SOCIAL 
ACTIVITY 



SAFETY AND SECURITY 



PHYSIOLOGICAL NEEDS 



HEPIBERG'S 
MOTIVATION-MAINTENANCE MODEL 



o 



WORK-ITSELF 
ACHIEVEMENT 
POSSIBILITY OF GROWTH 
RESPONSIBILITY 



ADVANCEMENT 
RECOGNITION 

STATUS 



INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 
SUPERVISION 



PEERS ' 
SUBORDINATES 
SUPERVISION-TECHNIQUES 



COMPANY POLICY 
AND ADMINISTRATION 
JOB SECURITY 



WORKING 



CONDITIONS 
SALARY 

PERSONAL LIFE 




A COh!PARISON OF MASLOW'S NEED-PRIORITY MODEL 
WITH HERZBERG'S MOTIVATION-MAINTENANCE MODEL, 
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FORMAT ?0R HANULIHQ ROLE FLAYING 
"The Frustrated Supervisor'* 



1. Opportunity to be real live actors. A role that t.>.?y wi:.i have a? ter^ri — " : 
heads. Called "Learning by Role Playing." 

2. Make up the two-man teans by lot. 

3. Have the Wellses go to one room and the Jacksons to an: '737. Giv brl 
instructions to each group separately. 

I*. Five minutes to read instructions. 

S« Have two-man> teams pair off and spend 10 to 20 minutes discussing the rat':«7. 

6. The Wellses return to their original room for reports, and the Jacksons 
theirs. 

7. When reports have been prepared, bring the entire group together to discuss 
i the reports. 

8. Two->man. teams meet to disexiss: 

a. What Jackson liked best about the way Wells handled him. 

b. What he liked least. 

c. What factors made for possible misunderstandings between the two. 

9. Discussion of issues. 

a. Is Jackson ready to deal with Blake? Should Wells have covered this 
problem in the interview? 

b. How does Jackson feel about his neighbor? Is this important? 

c. How should supervisors deal with empl^ees who bypass their inRediate 
supervisors? ^ 

d. Should all three persons involved have been brought together rathnr 
than the boss (Wells) tdlklig to them separately? Would this be 
undercutting Jackson? 

— -Should the three ever be brought together? 

e. Who should be able to dismiss an employee in a case like this? 

f. Should every manager and supervisor have an- open-door policy? 
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MATTERS THIS CASE STUDY ILLUSTRATES 

1, We all have fruatratlona « on and off the job. Sometimes wo bring our 
frustrations to the job and let them affect our work. This happens to 
our boss and the people who work for us, not just to us. One way to get 
over frustration is to talk it out with someone. 

2. Chain of comn&nd* 

3 Open-door policy for managers and supervisors. Does the imraedia-:9 supervisor 
and his boss have an understanding about an employee taking his -robiems to 
the top boss? Does the employee know where he stands? 

I*. We hardly ever know all the facta. We must do everything we can to bring out 
the facts. 

5. We can misinterpret the man above us, as well as those under us. (In this 
case, Jackson (the supervisor) was mad at this boss (Wells) because h^ 
assumed that Wells would sids with the employee.) 

v., 

6 The #]B»e situation can be interpr^ed quite differently by different persons , 
* even % persons who have the same kinds of j^bs. This is because our back- 
grounds and attitudes are different. 

7 A problem situation such is portrayed in this role playing case is difficult 
' at the time, but it can be taken advantage of by making it a leamiug situa- 
tion, for ourselves and for others involved. 

8. Some good and bad supervisory actions involved: 

a. Not controlling temper ^ ^«*4.,'«,',<n«\ 

b! Bawling out an employee in front of the work group. (The^ art of criticizing) 

c. Being a good listener 

d. Being firm, being fair 

e. Employees need guidance, but so do supervisors 

f . Being able to admit a mistake 
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COMMEriTS ON "THE FRUSTRATED SUPERVISOR" 



/ A good mothod of reUoviag tho fnittratlont of others is to be a good 
' listener. By listefldag* you help the other persoa to rid himself of his frttetra- 
tioa tensions end at the rame time you keep yourself from' becoming involved. 
A good listener can avoid settlag up defexiaiye reactions, hostile behaviors, 
and arguments, which :only lead to face sav^.and further frustration. 

However, Uatenlai ia not easily done* Another person often eacpects you 
to eaqiress your opinioaa and you must be able \o 'avoid this situation and get 
the person to talk abou^hia own feelings. In responding to feelings by nodding, 
asking the other to teU you more, and showing that you understand, you create 
a permissive relationship which is essential for dealing with feelings. 

Too often people are made to feel that they must Justify their conduct and 
as a result they hide their, true feelings and talk about the situation by greatly 
eaaggeratiag the problem. Respecting feelings makes exaggeration unnecessary. 

,^It is through the ea^ression of true feelings that frurtration tensions are 
released. Once these interfering emotions are reduced through expression, 
the original problem can be faced in a problem- solving state of mind. 
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.ROLE'FOR BH-L JACKSON, FmST-UNE SUPERVISOR 

- \ 

Yoxi have just como to work tfter a »erl«e of the moat humiliating an»i 
irritating expeiricnccs you have ever had. JLaat night your next-door neighbor, 
Sam Jonua, had u wild, drunken party at hia house tliat kept you awake most of 
the night. Jonca ia a bluatering, diaagroeable man who has no consideration 
whatever for others, »o when you called him at about 3:00 a.m. and told him to 
be leflB noiay, he was abusivn and insulting. Things quieted down later on, but 
when you finally got aome rest you overslept, 

3inc« you were in the midst of a rush job at the company, you skipped 
brc^ikfaat to hurry to work and, a« you were leaving tho house, you noticed that 
smneonft had driven a car across one corner of your lawn and had torn out 
several feet of your n*»w Hedge. You were certain that Jonna or one of the 
drtmkB at hxo party bad done it ao you ran riguv over to Jonea'a housa, d*- 
tf?rinineri to have it out with him. He not only denied everything, but practically 
threw you out and threatened to knock your teeth out if you didn't shut up and 
behave youreoU and you know that he is big enough to do it. 

When you came to work, more than an hour late, your nerves were so 

ragged that you were actually shaking. Everything conceivable had gone wrong, 
and thfln the laat straw waa when you discovered that Joe Blake, a young high 
ochool recruit, had nnade a mistake that delayed you aeveral houra on your ruah 
job, or at leaat it would have it you hadn't caught him in time. Naturally, you 
j^avo him a good going over for his carelessness. Blake said he wouldn't 
take that kind of abuse from anyone and walked out on yo^ Yqu noticed that 
h.j v/onr in to see your superviaor, Jim Wells. Obviously he is in there accusing 
ym of bring rough on him. Well, you don't like that kind of an attitude in a 
younfj aquirt either, and if he haa gone in there squawking you'll make him wish 

lurver b«en born. You have had all you can stand and the big boss had 
b#-t.tfr not get tou^h with you because he'll have one hell of a time getting the 
job done without you. Jixn had that snivelling brat in there and talked to him 
(or quite a whilo before he phondd you to come in. Gabbing when there's work 
to be <le)ne--that*8 certainly a hell of a way to run things. You are on your way 
to Jim' a office now and have no intention of wasting time on words. 

(Try to get into the spirit of this caae and feel aome of the emotions that 
woul'i ordinarily be present. ) 
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ROLE FOR JIM WELLS, DIVISION SUPER VT.SCR 



You the supervitor of * division employing about 75 men and women 
ai»d 6 firtt-line luperviaors* 'You like your Job, and the sup^rvitors amd 
e.nj^loyeee wlto work for you, and you feel that they coonirrate with you in every 
way. 

This HDorning you noticed that one of your lirat-line tupervieore* Bill 
Jackson, was rather late in getting to work. Since Bill in very conscientious 
and was working on a rush job you wondered what had happened. Bill is 
thoroughly dependable and, when sOinething delays him, ho always tries to 
phone you. For this reason you were somewhat concerned and were about to 
call his home when one of Bill's men, a young fellow named Joe Blake, came 
in. > Joe is a good-natured kid. just out of high school, but this time he was 
obviously angry, and said that he was not going to work for Bill another minute ' 
and was going to quit unless you got him another job. Evidently Bill had conie 
\n, Atarted to work, a^d then los^ his temper completely when young Jpe didn't 
do something quite right. 

» 

Although Bill occasionally has his bad iir«<;:^us, it is unlike him to lose his 
temper this way. This latest rush job may have put him under too much pressure 
but even so, ^ia outburst this morning seems difficult to explain on any reatoon- 
able grounds. You feel, therefore, that something must be seriously wrong and 
if you can get BUI to talk about whatever it is that' is bothering him you may get 
the situation straightened out. In any case you are determined npt to get into 
an argument with Bill or criticise him in any way. Instead you are going to try 
to get him to talk about his troubles, listen to what he has to say, and indicate 
that 'ou itnderatand how he feels about things* If Bill seems moro angry than 
Jr«4>*s mistake would reasonably just' fy, you might suppose that there is some- 
thutH riiojre behind all this and Bill would probably feel a lot better if he got it 
off his r.hnst. If Bill is thoroughly angry with Joe, you may suggest that Joe be 
fircifi in ''order to demonstrate that you have not taken Joe's side in the matter. 

You talked with Joe for several minutes and, after he had told his side of 
the story, he Celt better and was ready to go back on the job. You just phoned 
Bill and asked him to drop around when he had a chance. Bill said he'd come 
right over and is walking jlo ward your office now. 



KEPORTS FOR JACKHONfi 

I 

Did you tel.l Wvli;, j*^at happehed before you came to work? 

V«a No 

^^^^^^^^ 

•N.'f: , -what wus Lis reaction? . 



Whoso- i.uult was this? Why? 
^^l'^^^- Jackson 



Wella 



Wds the matter settled to your satisfaction? Yea No 

Why? ' 



< ^ 
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REPORTS FOR WELLSES 



1. Did you get to the root of |he probJem of what was bothering Jackso-i? 

• vYea No Why? 









2. Whose tau:t was' this? Why? 






Blake Jackson 

" \ 


Wells 






3. Was the matter settled to yoiir satisfaction? 


Yea 


No 








How? 










r 
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Unit: Enqployee Training, Evaluation and Motivation 

Lesson Topic: En^Xoyee Training 



Objective: 



The student will indicate a knowledge and understanding 
of ten training methods. 



Introduction: Ask question - what types of training programs/methods 
you use. What results r if emy? 



nans . ) 



Method: 

Learning 
/"Activities i 



Resources : 
Summary: 
(4^ mins . i 



Refer to •'Plan the Oritentation of New^ Employees" 

and "Train Them Well", pages 158-159 - Management Minded 

Supervision for Introduction on Importance of Training. 

Lecture , Discussion 

Discuss, lectiire on methods of Training, using Trans- 
parency of Table 8-2* Do not discuss extent of learning. 



Table 8-2, p. 188, Personnel Management 



Review Methods 



JOB TRAINING PLAN 



Job 

Estimate of time required 
Date aixl time of training 

Locatlor of training ^ 

Supplies needed 



Toots or equipment 



Job Sequence (What) Points To Stress (How) 



1. 


1. 


2. 


2. 


3. 


3. 


4. 


4. 


5. 


5. 


6. 


6. 


7. 


7. 


8. 


8. 
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APFENDIX U 

• / 

/ .. GUIDES FOR COCiDUCliNG THE EXPERIMENT 



ADULT 

Steps in Expiarimental Study - lOECC 



1. Orient Students 

2. Have Students Sign 'Cons'^nt Form 

3. Assign Student Numbers 

4. Administer Student Quef tionnaire 

5. Administer Ability Test 

6. Administer Unit Pre-Test 

7. Mail Student Consent Forms, Student Questionnaires, 
Ability Test and Pre-Test with Answer Sheets (Regis 
tered Mail) 

8. Teach Unit of Instruction from Lesson Plans 

9. Administ,^r Post Test 

10. Mail Post Tests and Answer Sheets (Registered Mail) 



r- 
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ADULT 

Steps in Experimental Study - Traditional 

1. Orient Students 

2. Have Students Sign Consent Form 

3. Assign Student Numbers 

4. Administer Student Questionnaire 

5. Administer Ability Test 

6. Administer Unit Pre-Test 

7. Mail Student Consent Forms/ Student Questionnaires, 
Ability Test and Pre-Test with Answer Sheets (Regir,- 
tered Mail) 

8. Teach Unit of Instruction from Lesson Plans 

9. Administer Post Test 

10. Mail Post Test? and Answer Sheets (Registered Mail) 
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